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— you provide the 
advantages of 


fire-safety . . . permanence . tet lasting beauty q 


®@ Above: The scratch coat is forced through 
Milcor Metai Lath so that it is keyed on 
both sides of the stee| reinforcing. 


® Below: Note how the back surface of 
plaster on Milcor Metal Lath becomes per- 
manently ‘‘clamped"’ to the steel. 





N the drafiing board, 
Milcor Metal Lath 
gives you unlimited free- 
dom to develop structural 
forms and shapes. 


On the job site, Milcor 
Metal Lath provides maximum rigid- 
ity with light weight. The whole wall 
and ceiling is held together in one fire- 
resistant monolithic slab, free from 
cracking, warping, and 


Milcor Netmesh Metal Lath 


tance of steel . . . and 
which have never equalled 
metal lath as a satisfac- 
tory plaster base. 


Steel-reinforced plaster 
faithfully expresses your 
conception of form and color tone, 
The entire plastered surface remains 
at practically the same temperature, ~ 
thus avoiding condensation and re 


shrinking tendencies. 


Although not plentiful 
today, metal lath is more 
easily obtained than sub- 
stitutes which do not have 
the fire-safety, perma- 
mency, or vermin-resis- 





a sultant plaster blemishes ~~ 
TETLELLLTLTI TIT TL Li Lilli Lit} 
UULAUNVALEAALANALERURNRENERRUULECE such as lath streaks. The 


UUAUUURAGURRRRRRORRRDURRR RCO R AY plaster stays new-looking ‘ 
CULL I di aA 
UUUUUUUUUU i tonger, a credit tO your =~ 
TTL TTT reputation u 
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AVEVEVADUAAARARARARRLRERAATOAD NAA Consult the Milcor cat 


log in Sweet’s. Or write to 4 


day for the Milcor Manu, S 


Milcor Specialmesh Metal Lath 
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ANNOUNCING TO ALL ARCHITECTS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
The Annual Progressive Architecture Awards 


JOBS AND MEN: Men Wanted; Jobs Wanted 
THIS MONTH: Our Authors; Next Month 


WE MUST HOUSE THE VETERAN FIRST: Editorial by Ken- 
neth Reid 


TWO COMMUNITIES ADVANCE THEIR SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


1. One-Room School for a Rural Community, S.S.I. Nichol 
Township, Ontario; John Burnet Parkin, Architect 


. Three New Schools for the City of St. Louis: Charles 
W. Lorenz, Designing Architect; Kenneth E. Wischmeyer, 
Consulting Architect; Joseph P. Sullivan, Commissioner 
of School Buildings 


8 
10 
14 


45 
46 
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61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66 


OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN AMERICA: by Richard J. Neutra .... 


HOUSE AT WALLINGFORD, PENNSYLVANIA: Robert 
Bishop, Architect 


HOUSE AT NETARTS BAY, OREGON: Pietro Belluschi, Architect 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


LIGHTING DESIGN AND HUMAN ENVIRONMENT: by E. R. 
Daggy, Design Engineer, Milton Callner & Co., Chicago 


PREVENTING MOISTURE CONDENSATION IN BUILDING CON. 
STRUCTION: by Paul D. Close, Technical Secretary, Insulation 


HOUSING AND PREFABRICATION IN GERMANY, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AND THE U.S.A.: by Carroll A. Towne, Department 
I - a nchinriniasibeepmngudibishieddibapecanes 


FROM THE TECHNICAL PRESS: Technical reviews, and digests 
of articles in other magazines, by Jean Short and David Aldrich 


MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE: Current manufacturers’ pub- 
lications 





PRODUCTS: Monthly list of new products, plus comment on 
new developments 


REVIEWS: Book Notes by Lawrence E. Mawn, William Smull, 
Davidson-Smull 





GUIDE: to Published Work 


COVER: Composition by Gene Hawley. Rendering by Charles 
W. Lorenz. Figures from Ewing Galloway. 
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DESIGN POSSIBILITIES FOR RESIDENCES 
ee @ with 





PY, 
The modern home combines beauty, utility, and efficiency. That’s 
why wainscots or walls of Carrara Structural Glass are so fre- 
quently specified in architect’s kitchen and bathroom designs. 
Carrara is permanent, easy to clean, unsurpassed in beauty. 
It is available in ten attractive colors and in a wide range of 
thicknesses. Architect: Stiles Clements. 
a ” 
—? Striking effects can be obtained by using Pittsburgh Mit 
The trend toward more and larger window areas calls for TT rors. Small rooms can be made to seem larger, narrow 
the use of quality glass for glazing. Pennvernon Window mM rooms wider, dark rooms lighter. Available for your, 
Glass is widely used for general glazing because it has an IN designs are mirrors of blue, flesh tinted, green, OF “ 
unusually high degree of clarity, good looks, and freedom | regular Plate Glass and gold, silver, or gun = > 
from distortion. For glazing larger areas, lustrous Pitts- ; . backings. Interior by Mabel Cooper Bigelow aig) jim 
E. Chas. Werner. Architect—Rollin Pierson. = 


burgh Plate Glass is recommended. 


: 
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When you call in the Raymond organ- 
ization, you will find a wealth of ex- 
perience at your command from the 
preliminary investigation of under- 
ground conditions to the complete in- 
stallation of the foundation. During the 
past 49 years Raymond has been build- 
ing up a huge backlog of “know-how” 
on every recognized type of pile foun- 
dation —concrete, composite, precast, 
steel, pipe and wood. Also caissons, 
construction involving shore protec- 
tion, ship building facilities, harbor 
& river improvements, borings for soil 
investigation. We are at your service. 


Ee: oN sa Se ae 


4 AYM | N CONCRETE PILE CO. 








h Offices ir al Cities of United States 6 Latin America 


140 CEDAR ‘STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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MEN WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN, ALSO FIRST 
ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, OR POSSIBLY 
WILL ASSOCIATE. Can make right man 
excellent proposition. Small office es- 
tablished 25 years. Extensive practice 
several states. City 50,000 population, 
elevation 2,000 feet in mountains. Per- 
fect climate. Theater and hospital ex- 
perience preferred. Send complete 
personal and job history with recent 
photograph. Ronald Greene, Architect, 
809 Jackson Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 





JOBS AND MEN 


EXPERIENCED ALL-ROUND ARCHITECTUR- 
AL MAN, age 35 to 50, for well-estab- 
lished office. Must be able to develop 
plans complete from sketches to final 
drawings. One who can assist on speci- 
fications preferred. Salary commen- 
surate with ability. Answer at once. 
Finger & Rustay, 711 National Stand- 
ard Bldg., Houston, Tex. 


EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMEN and man to 
head up branch office. Warren S. 
Holmes Co., Architects, 2300 Olds 
Tower Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. 





Oo 


Dal, nn {LRq | SI]. 
Vousnkaspnisyl1ae) 


Ju Industrial Plants 


PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


Time tested for 38 years, Pecora Calking Com- 
pound is impervious to heat, cold and moisture, 
or acid fumes. This makes it the ideal calking 
material to use in industrial plants where tempera- 
ture variations and fumes would have a deleterious 
effect on a compound less rugged, less qualified. 


























SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET 
ROOF COATING © WATERPROOFING © DAMPPROOFING © SASH PUTTIES 


a Sta 5) Xs » 


For Pecora Calking Compound will not dry out, 
crack or chip when properly applied. 
adhere to stone, glass, metal and wood, and adjust 
itself to variations in expansion and contraction. 


It will 


There are these six importat benefits when Pecora 
Compound is used for sealing joints around window 
and door frames and for pointing up masonry: 
FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS. DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 


BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL FOR 
AIR CONDITIONING 


BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, 
or write us for descriptive folder and 


detailed information. 


PHILADELPHIA 40. PENNA 


















ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS, D 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS — 
positions available, Santa Fe 
Mexico. Fine climate and good 
conditions. Write P. O. Box 308, 
Fe, for further details, outlining; 
tion and experience. 

















DESIGNER OR EXPERIENCED D 
interested in creative modern 
for stores and commercial b 
Good salary based on ability and: 
lent future. Lester C. Tichy, ; 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y, ~ 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN. 

of developing working drawings 

tails for schools, hospitals, and i 
buildings. Permanent for men jp 


qualify. Give all details of t 
experience, and salary required in 






































letter. Jos. W. Radotinsky, A 
Engineer, 312 Commercial Nationa 
Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Kans. 


SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DR ; 
thoroughly experienced, able to prepare 
preliminaries, working drawings, é@te, 
familiar all phases architectural dpaft. 
ing. Must think, draw, along modem 
trend. Work on postwar theaters and 
diversified projects. Excellent 
tunity for permanent position. Writ 
education, experience, salary, to M. J. 
DeAngelis, R.A., 1404-1405 Temple 
Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT SPECIFICATION WRITER— 
Practical man with broad, general ex- 
perience in building construction work 
(not mechanical). State qualifications 
and salary expected. Specification 
Dept., Albert Kahn Associated Arehi- 
tects and Engineers, Inc., 345 New 
Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER 
AND DRAFTSMEN for architect’s office 
with large practice in South. Excellent 
salary; unlimited opportunity for quali- 
fied men. Dreyfous and Seiferth, Audv- 
bon Bldg., New Orleans 16, La. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN — location 
Syracuse or Watertown, N. Y. One year 
office experience minimum. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability and local pre 
vailing rates. Opportunity for varied 
experience including supervision, and 
for overtime work if desired. Perms- 
nent position for qualified individual 
Reply giving full particulars. Box 254, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


EXPERIENCED ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS: 
MAN desiring permanent connection 
Box 255, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER of exception- 
al ability will find in this established 
office in Southeast attractive opp0- 
tunity for permanent association. Box 
256, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN wanted im 
mediately. Capable of producing com 
plete working drawings on schools 
churches, commercial, and industrial 
buildings. Excellent opportunity with 
progressive architect and engineer's of- 







(Continued on page 12) 








PLAN 


EFFICIENTLY 


INSTRUMENT and UTENSIL 
STERILIZERS . . . 

which provide for complete utiliza- 
tion of available power and auto- 
matic control of rate of heating. 
EXCESS VAPOR REGULATOR 
eliminates losses usually sustained 
through wasteful creation and dis- 





WATER STILLS... 


in which a thermometer permits 
operator to gauge performance 
at all times and to accurately 
adjust regulating valve. Provides 
safety against “burn-out” and 
cleaning simplicity that means 
longer periods of operation. 


AMERICAN STERILIZER C 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


hm. 


DRESSING and INSTRUMENT 
STERILIZERS ... 

Precision equipment of functional de- 
pendability. SMALL INSTRUMENT 
STERILIZERS in portable and cabinet 
models featuring “burn-out- proof’ 


BULK STERILIZERS .. . 


the outcome of wartime engi- 
neering efficiency. Unexcelled 
for sterilization of dry surgical 
supplies, mattresses, bedding, 
etc. 


OMPANY 


SURGICAL STERILIZERS, TABLES AND LIGHTS 


MAY, 1946 Tl 
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JOBS AND MEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


fice located in the Northwest. Give 
complete details of experience in letter 
of application. Box 258, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN for Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, architect’s office. 
Capable of producing complete working 
drawings and details from the sketch 
stage. State salary desired and com- 
plete information. Pleasant working 
conditions in an office that has a wide 
general practice. Box 259, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 





UNSEEN GUARDIAN 
spittin 


. . Sisalkraft* ... 


New York @ 





BOIL DING PAPER 


(5 VABDUAN of the walls of a house . . . protector against moisture, 

dust, dirt and driving winds . 
important to house construction as air brakes to a speeding locomo- 
tive. Just because this “guardian” can’t be seen doesn’t mean it is 
not one of the most important materials in home construction. It's 
too important a job to entrust to any but the best building paper 
especially when the cost is so little more. 
The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


San Francisco 


*Sisalkraft Building Paper . . 
over sheathing on a $7,000 house, costs 


. . g00d building paper is as 


ing paper . . . onl 
more for the estimated life of a house. 


ARCHITECTURAL or ARCHITECTURAL EN- 
GINEERING GRADUATE by major airline 
for functional design work on airports, 
terminals, and hangars. Applicant 
should have initiative and ability to 
develop designs both preliminary and 
details from outline requirements. In- 
dustrial building experience desirable. 
Location Midwest. Reply giving age, 
education, general qualifications, and 
desired salary. Box 262, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


JOBS WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER, 26, single, 
B.S. and M.S. from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, discharged from Navy in 











London @ Sydney 











. applied 





a few dollars more than ordinary 
16¢ a year 











April as Lieut., and taking Vingini, 
State Board Junior Examination {, 
registration in June, seeks employ 
in South America or Far East wip 
American concern. Salary $3,200 plos 
maintenance. Write W. F. Holladay 
Gordonsville, Va. 


MATERIAL EXPEDITER—Veteran, age 23 
3% years’ experience examining, ship. 
ping, and expediting materials on 6 
projects. Have supervisory ability and 
can handle large group of men. Bes 
references. Driver’s license. David J, 
Thorn. Gramercy 7-3039. 


GRADUATE ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
University of Illinois, desires work jp 
architecture or structural engineering, 
2 years Illinois Institute of Technology 
in architectural design, 1 year’s ey. 
perience modern architect’s office, | 
year’s work as machine draftsman. 
Young, healthy, no location preferenee. 
Will travel abroad. Available in June. 
Box 257, PROGRESSIVE ARCH!TECTURE, 


HosPITAL ENGINEER—44 months Post 
Engineer largest Army general hos- 
pital (multi-storied). Pre-service ex- 
perience 10 years’ management diversi- 
fied income properties. Available after 
May 15th for consultation on hospital 
construction and remodeling; or opera- 
tion of large hospital center. Box 260, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT with 11 years’ 
private practice covering schools, muv- 
nicipal buildings, commercial, light in- 
dustrial, and residential, from cottages 
to country estates, wishes to associate 
with established firm doing contempo- 
rary architecture in section of country 
with moderate climate, such as Arizona 
or California. Box 261, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, 38, experienced 
in selling and executing designs and 
working drawings for exterior and in- 
terior commercial projects, desires per- 
manent connection in San Francisco 
Bay area with manufacturer or distrib- 
utor of commercial products. Detailed 
experience, samples, and _ references 
available. Box 263, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT, New York, New 
Jersey. Twenty-five years’ architec 
tural building experience, New York 
City. Hospitals, commercial buildings, 
suburban homes. Lieutenant Com- 
mander, available July, four years 
building construction in Navy. Wishes 
to arrange business connection, prefer- 
ably Los Angeles. Interested in any 
allied building line. Must be responsible 
work. Box 264, PROGRESSIVE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


EXPERIENCED MODELMAKER, wil! make 
accurately scaled architectural or strut 
tural models of exhibition quality of 
your exteriors or interiors, for study & 
presentation to your client. Scaled % 
inch per foot or 300 feet per inch. Made 
of diversified materials. Box 265, PR® 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 











= In the “Social Register” 
vs am of prominent buildings 


\ GINEER, 
work in 


4 | Hi} ...the most widely used 
ftsman. Pa ‘tees : 
come iti ™ concrete reinforcement 





in June. 
TURE, 
hs Post - n the world’s most prominent buildings and in all other 
‘al hos- ig: 13) . * forms of concrete construction, billions of square feet of 
dieu ‘ . 2S itt American Welded Wire Fabric Reinforcement have been 
le after al ne | specified and used by leading architects, engineers, and con- 
hospital — ai! teehe tractors. 
pets if nt ) 43) ) ee Closely spaced wires of cold drawn high yield-point steel, 
prefabricated by electric welding, form a mesh that gives the 
: nn ’ | concrete slab added strength, greater resistance to impact 
. ears ee ei ; { ° e , . ° . ~ 
a Di a nn stresses and strains in all directions. Many Building Codes 
’ 4 } . . e >. sie . . 
ight in- 2 ' ) recognize the extra strength provided by Welded Wire Fabric 
—— - il 444441) and require less steel than when larger members of hot rolled 
3: Ao 3 : : / : ; . . Ce ie . 
pes: . non-prefabricated reinforcement are used. Then, too, American 
-ountry : e Welded Wire Fabric is easily handled, quickly installed, lies 
A rizona a oben flat, and stays in place. That means important savings in 
mae construction time and cost. 
a ; a You can safely follow the lead of architects and engineers 
— ae a who planned the world’s most prominent buildings — and 
— i specified the most widely used concrete reinforcement, Ameri- 
es per- can Welded Wire Fabric. Meanwhile, send in the coupon for 
—— ' our new illustrated book, 178 pages of helpful authoritative 
vetailed information on all sorts of reinforced concrete applications. 
erences 
ARCHI- 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States Steel presents The The- 
atre Guild on the A r. American Broadcasting Company coast-to- 
k. New ' coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
-chitec- 
~~ York AMERICAN 
dings, WELDED WIRE fc SEND NO MONEY! IT'S ee 
Com- Empire State Building, New York City, <r FABRIC J American Steel & Wire Company 
years’ World’s Tallest Building, Cinder Concrete Arches, 49 STATES $ | 408 Rockefeller Building 
Wishes Reinforced with American Welded Wire Fabric. TAT | Cleveland 13, Ohio 
ref | Gentlemen: 
preier- a ° Please forward my copy of “American Welded Wire 
in any A merican Ss t ee | & WwW ire Cc om p an y pees for Cosarete Reinforcement”. It is understood that 
‘ < incur no obligation. 
om Cleveland, Chicago & New York | 
ARC Columbia Steel Company, Sen Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributers | DA, cs ce aceasta take Ghbebedwenehes’ ose4 00's 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors | 
| make United States Steel Export Company, New York | 
. strue- | 
ity of UNITED STATES STEEL 
udy or . 
led % 


- U-S-S American WELDED WIRE FABRIC 
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THIS MONTH 








JOHN B. PARKIN 


The Nichol Township School, first build- 
ing in this issue, was designed by John 
Burnet Parkin with special knowledge 
of school requirements since he is a 
member of the Committee on Planning, 
Construction, and Equipment of Schools 
for the Province of Ontario. Honor 
graduate of the University of Toronto, 
he has engaged in private practice in 
Toronto since 1937. He had previously 
traveled and worked in England and 
on the Continent. Parkin is also con- 
sulting architect for the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission Rapid Transit 
Project. 


CHARLES W. LORENZ 


The Designing Architect of the Board 
of Education, City of St. Louis, Charles 
W. Lorenz, worked out the broad pro- 
gressive school building program pre- 
sented in this issue, in collaboration 
with the Commissioner for School 
Buildings, Joseph P. Sullivan. Lorenz 
received his architectural education at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
then traveled in Europe as winner of 
the James Harrison Steedman Travel- 
ing Fellowship. In addition to his office 
work he has found time to enter pro- 
fessional competitions, and also to 
pursue his principal hobbies, photog- 





RICHARD J. NEUTRA 





MRS. NEUTRA 








ANNOUNCEMENT? 
TO OUR READERs 









Beginning with this issue. Thomo. 
H. Creighton becomes Editor . 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTUR 
PENCIL POINTS. Kenneth Reid yj! 


be Editorial Adviser. and his lon, 







experience and enlightened poin; 





of view will continue to guide 





policies of the magazine. and wil 
be expressed in his monthly e 
itorial. 








In addition Ken Reid will direct «, 
expanded Architectural Book Pub 
lishing program. Few architecture 
books have been published in r 








cent years and there is a real need 


by the design profession for up-to 
date reference books—<a need we 
will attempt to satisfy. Ken Reid 


has been responsible for the archi 
tectural books we have published 
in the past and is well qualified | 


direct this program. 


Tom Creighton has well establishe 
his editorial ability. I am sure hi 
sane progressive attitude towarc 
today architecture is w know! 
read 

PHILIP H. HUBBAR 

iblish« 

raphy and gardening. The last is 


being put to practical use just now 4 
he is planting a rural tract to be his 
future home site. 


The informal travel notes on Latin 
America resulted from a recent tp 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. 
Neutra of Los Angeles, under auspices 
of the U. S. Department of State 
During the trip they met a number of 
architects of the Latin American Re 
publics, learned of the local problems, 
and studied the progressive architet- 
tural trends. Neutra’s comments i 
late these observations to parallel co 
ditions in this country. Sketches illu 
trating the travel notes are but a fe* 
of the many made en route by this 
alert and inquisitive architect. Th 
picture of the Neutras was made at the 
airport of Rio de Janiero, where they 
were greeted by a large group of 
Brazilian architects and students. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, 
Asphalt Tile Mfr. 
Chicago Heights, Iilinois ° 



































Two factors are necessary to produce a fine asphalt 
tile installation—first, the best asphalt tile that can 
be made and second, top-notch application “know- 
how” by a responsible asphalt tile contractor. 

The floor contractor who handles Tile-Tex products 
is carefully chosen by The Tile-Tex Company. His 
selection is not by happenstance. He must know a 
good deal about the problems involved in installing 
all kinds of resilient floors and a great deal about 
applying asphalt tile. He must be generally familiar 
with all phases of building construction and, above 
all, he must be a conscientious craftsman and finan- 
cially responsible. 

We have exerted our best efforts, over the years, to 
improve the standards of installation practice in the 
asphalt tile field. We shall continue to do so as im- 
provements in the quality of Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile 
make possible corresponding improvements in in- 
stallation technique. We know that you and your 
clients buy the Tile-Tex system—(1) good Tile-Tex 
products provided by a pioneering manufacturer and 
(2) g workmanship provided by the flooring 
contractor. 




















Inc. 
Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


All of this means that when you specify Tile-Tex 
Asphalt Tile you also have available the services of a 
nation-wide organization of floor specialists. When 
you see the sign above on the door of a floor con- 
tractor’s office, you know that here is a flooring man 
of ability and integrity who is qualified to install the 
best in asphalt tile—Tile-Tex. 



















LOOK TO tle -7ex tT ee 


FOR THE 


BEST 


IN FLOORING 
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THIS MONTH 


(Continued from page 14) 


The houses shown in this issue were de- 
signed by Robert F. Bishop (see PRo- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, March 1946, 
for biographical note) and by Pietro 
Belluschi of Portland, Oregon. A na- 
tive of Ancona, Italy, and graduate of 
the University of Rome, Belluschi re- 
ceived in 1923 an exchange graduate 
scholarship to Cornell, where he re- 
ceived a C. E. Degree, and then worked 
in Idaho mines. He joined the firm of 
A. E. Doyle of Portland in 1925, be- 


coming chief designer two years later 
and a designing partner in 1933. He 
has practiced under his own name since 
1943, and is the architect of many dis- 
tinguished buildings in the Pacific 
Northwest. He also has been a leader 
in professional activities there. 


Extensive knowledge of his field has 
been acquired by E. R. Daggy, author 
of the lighting article in Materials and 
Methods this month, through varied 
experience as a lighting engineer. This 
has been supplemented with studies at 
Northwestern University and Institute 
of Design. A long-time employee of 
the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, then a creative designer of 





——— ysAlRco 


The evaporative condenser is e “‘pack- 
aged”’ unit in that it incorporates all the 
desirable features of the conventional 
shell and tube condenser, water cooling 
tower and water pump in a single, com- 
pact piece of equipment. 

Savings up to 95 % in water costs are 
possible with the use of evaporative 
condensers for refrigeration or air con- 
ditioning applications. They also 
eliminate waste water disposal prob- 
lems, and pumping costs are much 
lower than those of a conventional cool- 
ing tower installation. 

usAIRco Evaporative Condensers 
are designed for maximum economy and 
efficiency in operation. Complete design 
and engineering information may be 
had on usAIRco Evaporative Con- 
densers by requesting a copy of special 
bulletin. 


-_ 
REFRIGERATED 
AIR CONDITIONING 
UNITS 


HEATING & 
COOLING COILS 


Evaporative 


Water Savings .. . 


Coudeusers 


More Efficient Condensing 
of Refrigerants PLUS Big 





AIR WASHERS 


an sd 
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United States 
Air Conditioning 
Corporation 


COMO AVENUE S.E. AT 33RD 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








PIETRO BELLUSCHI 


lighting for store and office interior 
for eight years, he now is a designer 
with Milton H. Callner & Co., owners 
and developers of commercial properties 
in the Chicago area. This position 
enables him to design complete inter- 
iors, notable for their successful light 


ing. 


As Technical Secretary, Ins 
Board Institute, Paul D. Clese has 

a productive author of articles on ij 
lation and heating, and a texths 
Building Insulation, now in its & 
edition. He was formerly Tech 
Secretary of the American Society 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
New York, and taught heating, ven 
lating, and air conditioning at 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. | 
experience has included work 
manufacturing organizations as well 
numerous professional offices. Closé 
a graduate of the University of [ling 
His article in this issue is an expost 
of causes and cures for surface | 
internal condensation. 7 


+ Bw cy 


His extensive work in house prefabm 
tion led to the selection of Car 
Towne as a member of the Built 
Material Sub-Committee of the Tee 
cal Industrial Intelligence Comm 
FEA, for study during 1945 of Gel 
developments in that field. His obs 
tions during the course of that 
form the basis for his article in” 
issue. Joining the staff of TV 
1933, following a decade of lands 
experiénce in Massachusetts and 

da, he has had varying responsibil 
in community planning, recreall 
development, and the housing of 7 
employees. His formal training ¥ 
Massachusetts Agricultural Co 
but his exceptionally broad expe 

in TVA is reflected in Towne’s ve 
abilities. He has done special work # 
the government outside of TVA, 
his professional activities include mem 
bership in the American Institute # 
Planners. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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HILE Andersen Windowalls are known more for their view- 
framing and insulating characteristics, they are also the favorite of 
architects who are seeking exterior beauty for the homes they design. 

In this riverside home, Architect Magnus Jemne has used three 
large Andersen Horizontal Gliding Window Units in a wide Windowall 


TO SPECIFY, LIST THREE ANDERSEN HORIZONTAL GLIDING WINDOW UNITS NUMBER 5256. FURTHER DETAILS IN SWEET'S FILE. 
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Andersen Corporation - Saveoat - miunsseta 
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that is an attractive point of interest. Divided light sash are consis- 
tent with the ranch-house style of the home. 

In summer, any degree of ventilation from 1% to 100% is possible. 
In winter, the weatherstripped units are weathertight, like a wall. 
And all year long there is superb window beauty. 





SELECT AUTH 
FOR SCHOOLS 


and put 
50 years 
of experience 


into the job 


Ask for Telephone Bulletin 85, Bell-Buzzer 
Bulletin 35, Fire Alarm Bulletin 70 


~ 


Auth signaling devices for schools 
embody all the quality of detail and 
efficiency of service that a half a 
century of experience in signaling 
devices can teach. 


Add that to your own experience 
and you're sure of a job you can 
stake your reputation on. 


Complete Auth dismissal bell sys- 
tems with Telechron-motored pro- 
gram clocks, in conjunction with 
attractively toned bells, chimes, 
buzzers, horns and gongs gives you 
a wide choice for class-rooms, cor- 
ridors, offices, yards, etc. 


Auth intercom phone systems—the 
systems that are noted for sim- 
plicity — are available with any 
popular type of instrument for non- 
selective or selective talking. Sec- 
retarial instruction switchboards if 
desired. 


Auth dependable fire alarms are 
available to meet your state regu- 
lations for schools. See the com- 
plete Auth catalog for many other 
specialties. 


Hundreds of modern schools are 
completely Auth-ized. Experienced 
Auth engineers will gladly offer any 
suggestions or designs you wish. 
Just write us or contact the Auth 
representative near you. 

1-U 


AUTH ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


422 EAST 53rd STREET 


‘Ohi ita-t mi 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


Principal Citiess 


SINCE 1892 
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NEXT MONTH 








ss “ 


\ ad 
@ Critical problems architects gu 
must face are to be discussed ip au 
June issue by authorities on planning: 
development, and building who sa 
contribute to a symposium, “The Api. 
itect in Mid-1946.” As the major prey 
entation of the issue, this will inghug 
representative buildings that ill 
the varied statements of opinion 
comment. 


@ The dilemma of the housing eme. 
gency will be stated by Wilson ¥ 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter, as a prefag 
to our consideration of three categories 
of small houses—speculative, custom. 
built, and prefabricated. Examples wij 
be drawn from the work of 
Grainger & Thomas, Seattle, Wash; 
Daniel Schwartzman, New York; Wi. 
liam F. Hempel, Palo Alto, Calif.; and 
Holden, McLaughlin & Associates, New 
York. 


@ Believing that houses alone do noi 
make a community, we will also show 
the elements in neighborhood planning 
that should be provided along with 
houses. Examples will include, first, a 
project by Van Evera Bailey, Portland 
Ore., and studies of a rural commumity 
made by University of California arch 
itectural students under direction of 
Howard Moise. This broad approach 
will be supplemented by discussion of 
urgent community buildings—the 
school, the center, the small hospital 
Examples will be drawn from the work 
of Samuel Wiener, Shreveport, La; 
Saarinen, Swanson & Saarinen, Bir 
mingham, Mich.; and the United States 
Public Health Service. 


@ In the Materials and Methods 
tion next month, ways of stimul 
“Cooperation Between Architect ané 
Engineer” to effect simpler, more ef- 
cient, and more handsome structures 
will be discussed by Paul Weidlinger, 
New York, who has practiced as 
and now is a consulting engineer. 
recently had charge of engineering & 
velopment of Mobilar construction 
Konrad Wachsmann. (See March P 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE.) 


@ Other technical articles will be 
Henry L. Shuldener, consulting che 
ist in practice for 20 years, whose! < 
ject will be “Corrosion and Piping 9 
lection” and by Hale J. Sabine ant 
Allen Wilson, of the Celotex Co ora- 
tion, who will discuss “Acoustic Tita 
ment for Factory Buildings.” 

based on a government-sponsored SF 
vey of war factories which sougah™ 
increase production through re¢ 

of noise. * 


OMITTED LAST MONTH 


Photographs illustrating Selec 
tails in our April issue were made oy 
Hedrich-Blessing; Ezra Stoller; # 
Schnall. ce 
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WE MUST HOUSE THE VETERAN FIRST 


As we write this, the Civilian Production Administration has just issued 
its order limiting the bulk of construction to housing, from now on until 
further notice. This should come as a surprise to no one. The situation it 
is aimed to meet is a genuine emergency—for which questionable deci- 
sions made during and after the war may be blamed but which, never- 
theless, must be dealt with and overcome promptly. 


It is now weeks since Wilson Wyatt was appointed by the President as 
Housing Expediter and presented to the Congress the statement of legis- 
lation needed if he were to accomplish his job. Congress has been shame- 
fully slow in acting upon his recommendations and while it has been 
fighting against various details of his program the needs have been 
growing more intense. Had the requests of the War and Navy depart- 
ments for means with which to fight the war been similarly haggled over 
and hacked to pieces, our ultimate victory would not only have been 
indefinitely postponed but might never have been achieved. 


At the outset of the war we had a situation analogous to thisone in respect 
to the position of the architects and architecture. The members of this 
profession then accepted gracefully the ban on all except necessary con- 
struction. We have no doubt that they will do the same thing now, realiz- 
ing that the nation’s number-one present need is to provide decent homes 
as soon as possible for the many thousands of families of war veterans 
and war-displaced workers who cannot otherwise go on with the job of 
rebuilding a sound peacetime economy. 


We hope that the administration of the new CPA order will be done with 
wisdom and fairness and that it will be recognized that, despite the senti- 
mental joys traditionally attributed to home ownership, it will be a sound 
policy to provide rental housing, rather than small houses to buy, for a 
large percentage of the home-seeking families. We hope that it will be 
recognized, too, that expanding communities cannot be made up of homes 
alone and that there must be various other types of buildings provided 
to take care of community needs. Some of these are surely ‘necessary 
and non-deferrable.’’ We hope that architects in each locality will be 
invited to serve on the proposed local construction committees and that 
they will be guided during such service by considerations of general 
welfare rather than their own immediate personal advantage. 


If all parties concerned will go at the thing energetically and faithfully 
it will not be too long before the situation will be relieved and the restric- 
tions can be relaxed. The time for arguing is past. The housing must be 
provided and the sooner it is done the better it will be for all. 








TWO COMMUNITIES ADVANCE THE 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS. 


“Laboratories for learning’ may be an overly self-conscious term to apply to 
school buildings; but it does symbolize the healthy trend toward a more scientific 
approach that exists today in progressive school design. From the time when the 
little one-room school was hardly more than a shelter from the weather, much has 
happened in both teaching and design techniques to mark this trend. Good schools 
are now planned with the welfare of each teacher and each pupil the constant 
reference points, and this is reflected in better relations between activities; better 
planning of the various functional areas; better light; simpler, easier-to-maintain 
structures; money put into better educational facilities rather than into impres- 
sive, academic fronts—in short, better environments for learning. The schools 
for two communities shown in this issue are heartening examples. 
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EAST ELEVATION 


SOUTH ELEVATION 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOL FOR A RURAL COMMUNITY 


S.S.I. NICHOL TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO 
JOHN BURNET PARKIN, Architect 


This remarkable one-teacher school will serve 
all grades through the eighth. Size of the 
Canadian township is indicated by the fact that 
enrolment for these eight grades totals but 35. 


The design is a vigorous departure from the 
traditional approach to schools of this size. The 
relatively open plan, the bilateral lighting, the 
fact that the building will be built on a rein- 
forced concrete slab on gravel fill with integral 
wrought iron coils of a radiant-heating system, 
are but the more obvious instances. 


The domestic science and manual training rooms 
are separated from the main room by a clear 
glass screen so that the teacher can supervise 


TCS FS | aes Bees all activities. The recreation end of the main 
‘ © = : = x 
room may be closed off from the classroom 


space by a folding partition. Combined with 
“ROOM “rawer the classroom, it forms a community hall 20 
feet wide and 60 feet long. A movable, sec- 
ES tional stage, stored when not in use in the 
Tel ample storage room, converts the east end of 

TI 

TT 


— 


SCIENCE TRAIN! = | the room into a speaker’s platform or simple 
ee stage for theatricals. This room, incidentally, 

will constitute the only meeting place for the 
district. A serving door in the domestic science 
room allows use in conjunction with the recrea- 
tion room for children’s hot lunches or for com- 


FLOOR PLAN 2 munity suppers. 
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2°24" 
CONNECTORS ~ 

2°«4" 
LOOKOUT 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


JOHN BURNET PARKIN, ~ | Tea 
Architect 2" , 11/8" SHEATHING 


I" FIBRE BOARD 


2% 6" FACIA 


HORIZONTAL MULLION — - 


VERTICAL MULLION 





V8'« 2 WEATHER BAR 


/2'9 x 18" BOLT, 4:0"0.c.— 


Window Section. 


STRUCTURE 


Over-all dimensioning of the building is based on a special wood- 
framing system (reflected in roof and window framing) designed 
on a 4-foot module. But, because a local stone is readily obtained, 
exterior walls are masonry—stone facing backed up with brick. 
The clerestory windows are operable from the floor level, providing 
cross ventilation as well as light; the main classroom window faces 
south and extends from the ceiling line down to the sill, 2 ft. 4 in. 
from the floor. Acoustical material is specified for the ceiling finish, 
and asphalt tile is to be used for a floor surface. Windows through- 
out are double-layer, insulating glass. Artificial lighting is designed 
to provide 20 foot-candles of illumination at desk height; fixtures 
will be of the semi-indirect, china bowl] type. 








FOLDING DOORS 


’ 


| SEPTIC TANK : DOMESTIC P CLASS ROOM 
“TT SCIENCE : 


CROSS SECTION THROUGH BUILDING 
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TWO COMMUNITIES ADVANCE THEIR 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


PROPOSED 
HIGH SCHOOL 


... LHREE NEW SCHOOLS 
FOR THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


BOARD OF EDUCATION St. Louis, like many other great cities, finds its school plant today in urgent 
OF THE CITY OF ST. Louis eed of refurbishing and expansion. But unlike too many of its sister com- 
munities, it is not only doing something about it but has adopted a vigor- 
aan i ously progressive approach to the problem. How much of this is due to the 
-HARLES W. LORENZ energetic leadership of Joseph P. Sullivan, the Commissioner of School 
Designing Architect Buildings, how much to the Board’s Architects Charles W. Lorenz and 
Kenneth E. Wischmeyer is difficult to determine. But wherever the credit 
KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, is due, this community can show spades to most other cities of its size as 
Consulting Architect far as school-design progress is concerned. 


: Among the schools under the Board’s jurisdiction are 10 high schools and 
JOSEPH P. SULLIVAN 138 elementary schools. Five of the high schools were built before 1910; 
Commissioner of 13 percent of the elementary schools are more than 60 years old, and only 
School Buildings 26 percent were built within the last 20 years. The Board’s conclusions: 
19 of the elementary schools need immediate replacement, and practically 
all the schools more than 20 years old need alterations or additions. An 
indication of the high design standards to be applied to this sizable reser- 
@ AMES ELEMENTARY voir of needed school building appears in the typical high school and two 
© NOTTINGHAM ELEMENTARY elementary schools detailed on subsequent pages. 


@ HIGH SCHOOL 
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CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect 


An important consideration in the development of 
all of the new schools for St. Louis was that, in addi- 
tion to serving their prime function as educational 
institutions, they should also be designed for maxi- 
mum community or neighborhood use. In the plot 
plan for this proposed 2,100-student high school, 
this is admirably illustrated in the choice of site, 
which is not only ample but includes within its area 
a small public park developed by the City Park 
Department. 


All recreational facilities, both outdoors and in, will 
be available for the use of the public on weekdays 
when school is not in session, on weekends, and dur- 
ing the summer. The “Tots’ Play Area” in the park, 
the only area that would harbor noisy activities 
during school hours, is placed where the noise would 
not disturb those in school. 


In the general organization of the H-shaped plan 
(shown in detail in the separate floor plans) public- 
use rooms such as auditorium, gymnasiums, etc., are 
relegated to the southwest wing toward the play 
garden and landscaped park. The cross bar of the 
H contains the typical classrooms; work shops and 
specialized classrooms occur in the northeast wing. 


CLASSROOM RESEARCH 


Nowhere is the exceptional care given to the design 
of the St. Louis schools more evident than in the 
development of the individual classrooms. Commis- 
sioner Sullivan, convinced that in most cases it would 
be Possible to improve on what had gone before, 
decided that even the Building Department’s own 
resources were not enough. Precisely what were the 
teaching needs? What new educational trends might 






KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Architect 


affect these? How better could each room be dimen- 
sioned and arranged to meet the new need, to make 
each subject more intelligible and appealing to the 
student? 


To find the answers, thorough research was made of 
all the existing classrooms in St. Louis being used 
for a certain subject; principals, teachers, and cus- 
todians were all consulted; both good and bad plan 
points were noted. Then, preliminary room plans 
were drawn up and several teachers of the subject 
under consideration were called in to offer their 
suggestions and criticisms. Final plans were adopted 
only when all agreed that the new room was a defi- 
nite improvement over any with which they were 
currently working. Detailed discussion of this very 
realistic and human development of several such 
specialized areas is given in connection with the 
finished room plans shown on Pages 54-55. 


FITNESS OF APPEARANCE 


Another point which deserves more than passing 
mention is the appearance of the finished structures, 
as evidenced in the rendering. While these St. Louis 
structures grow quite directly from the floor plans 
and are expressive of them, they are considerably 
more than mere functional translations. These build- 
ings look like schools, though in no case do they 
resort to the sentimental association of stylism. 
There is a fitness to the purpose, an appropriate 
warmth and friendliness—a character quite other 
than one would look for, say, in an industrial plant. 
They are not only rationally planned buildings; they 
are good school architecture. They check out well 
against our reference points for what constitutes 
true progress in architectural design. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR ST. LOUIS 
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PROPOSED HIGH SCHOOL—For 2,100 Students 


CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect 
KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Architect 


LUNCH mM 
RECEIVING 






FLOOR PLANS 

Plan highlights: the boys’ gym, team rooms, é ci . 

swimming pool, locker rooms, and boiler room seas, | | tf Bae 
occupy the partial ground floor, with a public S53 oa y oer 
entrance (and stair up to the gym bleachers) LER R : 
providing direct access from parking space. — eee et socnens 


Arrangement of the large (2,000-seat) and 
small (210-seat) auditoriums on the first floor 
is such that a common stagecraft and scenery 
room serves both stages. The public library 
adjoins the main building entrance on the boule- 
vard. In the central portion of the building at 
this level are administrative offices, school li- 
brary, and study halls; faculty parking space 
is provided directly in back of this area. The 
school lunch room is located on the top floor; 
two identical art rooms (see detail of their plan 
development, Page 54) are arranged one above 
the other at half levels—between the second and |-| 
third floors and a half flight above the third < § 

floor. GROUND FLOOR 
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GRADNIC SCALE CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect 
KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Architect 
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CASES__ 


CLASSROOM PLANNING 


Mr. Lorenz describes the procedure used in the development 
of the individual classroom plans: “After the general plan of 
the building had been worked out . . . we made up large seal 
drawings of the various rooms and called in teachers from 


(Mess 





TYPICAL CLASSROOM ... “The panel of 
teachers considering this unit approved this de- 





sign and were particularly pleased,” Mr. Lorenz each of several high schools in the city. Each type of training 
tells us, “with the continuous band of windows was considered separately. If, for instance, the subject was 
and of open shelving and locked _— — vw biology, we would sit down with perhaps six teachers and gp 
windows.” Where © oom wes to Se used ‘er over every aspect of the plan to insure that it would be 
public speaking, it was suggested that a small . . . ; 

soundproof glass-enclosed booth be placed in one thoroughly suited for the teaching of biology. This was done 
corner for instruction in the use of a microphone. for every subject.” 


SUPPL IGS 4IGH BAND OF WINDOWS ALONG THIS WALL SUPPLIES 
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a BLACKBOARD 
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(ey (e) “4 ° IS m~< the 
SOQ” or Qo or oe oo . CORKBOARD ae eoch 
STORACE z join 
CORK & BLACKBOARDS é CEILING SPOT LIGHTS by 
e me 
mod 
First Scheme Revised Scheme long 
for 
ART ROOM ... The original proposal was for a room 21’ x 55’ in area. darken the windows for slide projection. All wall area from a height of the 
After criticism by a group of art teachers, the room size was increased 3 feet to the ceiling will be covered with corkboard, except for a 4 x? posi 
to 31’ x 55’. Other “musts” and recommendations which grew out of chalkboard panel. High-intensity artificial light is to be provided, with prov 
suggestions made by the teachers: The south wall is to have a band of adjustable ceiling spots at model stand locations. There will be a source shac 
windows at the ceiling. Daylight control is to be provided by shades at of water at the front of the room, storage space for 40” x 60” illustro- mat 
top and bottom of the windows; it is considered desirable to be able to tion boards, and showcases in the corridors for display of finished art work. expe 
‘ mat 
ad 
the 
> Trrrrrrrry Seeeeerss! ams 
oa 4 seeaaaaieniein COMM - BLACKBOARDS _| 
g ’ = DINING uving Fog ne BS oe RE ee BE | 
= oo Cor ae os ‘, 6 {_ >} SS ee eee | 
ote wees MITCHENS © SERVICE “© 0 0 0 7 a 
“OCOGO ta pea | 
/ oo SJ LECTURE ROOM 
O DEMNSTATN TABLE BLACKBOARD ce f ] [| (] [] 3 - 
U OOo 
HOME ECONOMICS ... Mr. Lorenz states: “The home economics over each sink. The laundry area is designed so that it may be opened 
equipment in our existing high schools is probably more out of date than up to the foods area for proper supervision. In existing schools, the 
that of any other study in the curriculum. As a result, the group of “typical home” unit has rooms of various sizes, but all have the 12-foot 
teachers that met for discussion of this subject was overflowing with ceiling and high windows of the rest of the building which are as u* CH 
ideas.” The plans conform to their requirements. Kitchen tables and gainly in appearance as they are unrealistic. In the new school, t to 
work counters are of different heights, different materials, and designed achieve some semblance of the scale and appearance of a home, tea 
for various price brackets. Some will be equipped with aluminum actual small house is to be constructed within the available space des 
utensils, others with granite ware, cast iron, stainless steel, etc. Each house with brick walls (plastered inside), an 8-foot ceiling, s pro 
unit will have an electric mixer, and there will be a tackboard panel residential windows, and hardwood floors. , 
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CLOTHING . . . In the plan of the clothing room, the sewing 
tables are arranged to accommodate 4 students each—or 2 
to each machine. The machines are so installed that they fold 
down into the table top. A drawer with a lock is provided 
for each student. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE .. . The proposed plan was developed in 
the form of a seat bank divided into 10 tables of 4 places 
eoch; each seat is accessible without interference with ad- 
joining seats. This basic scheme was received with enthusiasm 
by the general-science teachers—“the most vocal of the 
groups consulted to date.” But they suggested the following 
modifications: that the instructor's table be at least 10 feet 
long, with an additional table, with drawers and cases under, 
for classroom exhibits; that the front wall have, in addition to 
the fixed blackboard, a sliding board that would move to a 
position above the fixed one; that a small stand and outlet be 
provided for a projector, and that the windows have dark 
shades; that storage space include 15 to 20 drawers approxi- 
mately 20° x 12” x 4” (or 6”) to house complete, simple 
experiments, thus avoiding the need of assembling numerous 
materials from scratch for each demonstration; that there be 
a display case visible from the corridor but accessible from 
the storage space. 


BLACKBOAROS 


CJ oeninersine TABLE = FUME HOOD, STOR. UNDER 
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CHEMISTRY . . . Development of the chemistry laboratory plan was similar 
to that of the physics room. An initial recommendation of the chemistry 
teachers was that, in place of the usual double-sided tables, the table be 
designed so that students would use only one side, thus eliminating the 
problem of one student backing into another and upsetting chemicals. 

point: no need for stools at the tables since lecture notes would 


all be token at the seat bank. 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING .. . “The Mechanical Drawing labs are only 
20 feet in width, so that a maximum of natural lighting will be available 
to all tables. Each table will accommodate eight boards and have two 
locked instrument drawers, one for day classes and one for night. Room 
is provided to walk on all sides of each desk, and drawing paper is stored 
in the drafting room rather than in the printing room.” 
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PHYSICS . . . A teacher at one of the existing schools pointed out that he 
had changed the customary layout by placing the demonstration table in 
front of the side wall, so that it would be more centrally located for the 
students. The panel agreed that a seat bank, preferably located in the room, 
was desirable, but that the demonstration table need be visible only from 
the seat bank and not necessarily from the students’ tables. They also 
recommended that classes be limited to 32 pupils. Specific suggestions: 
that the tables be 3’ x 8’, spaced 54” apart, and equipped with electrical 
outlets at each end; gas cocks should be more deeply recessed; attached, 
pivoted seats should be used instead of stools. For the demonstration table, 
an air compressor should be provided; the room should have darkening 
shades and an exhaust fan; there should be cabinet space under the windows, 
with a work top containing two sinks. After thorough discussion, the room 
plan shown above was developed with a ramped seat bank placed near the 
office end of the room. 
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BIOLOGY . . . The panel discussing the biology room, con- 
sidering an existing room 26’ x 34’ seating 36 at 18 tables, 
agreed that 36 was the maximum number of students for a 
biology class, but they found the room a little too small. For 
two biology labs, they recommended that there should be one 
lecture room similar in design to the general science room. 
Further requests: that storage be provided at each table for 
books and purses; that the demonstration table be large, with 
an 18” x 30” sink so designed that large jars could be placed 
in it—i.e., that the overflow drain not be in the center of it. 
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AMES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL — For 1,000 Students 





















CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Architect 


Before embarking upon the actual design of any of the schools for St. Louis, 
the Board of Education instituted an objective research into the desirable 
standards and facilities needed for schools of different size and type. For 
the larger elementary schools (18 to 26 rooms), of which the Ames school 
shown here is representative, the following tentative requirements were 


set up: 

Classrooms Cafeteria and kitchen, or at least a 

2 Kindergartens place for serving warm meals 

Library Principal’s office 

Gymnasium-Playroom Doctor’s office 

Gymnasium Teacher’s room on each floor 

Auditorium Toilet rooms for children on lower floor only 
Industrial arts room Adequate storage space for each room 
Science room Elimination of basements where possible 
General office Facilities for audio-visual education 


As with all of the city’s schools, emphasis is placed on the desirability of 
designing for maximum community use. In developing the plans of the 
Ames school, a difficult problem was presented in the small size and irregv- 
lar shape of the lot, located in a congested, industrial neighborhood. It was 
desirable to keep the structure to three floor levels; yet adequate playground 
space had to be maintained. The answer was found in an irregular, 
U-shaped plan with the auditorium projected to make use of an odd corner 
of the site. The open end of the site provides a good-sized playground for 
the older students; the court formed by the plan shape creates a pro 

play space for primary and kindergarten children. 
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SECOND FLOOR .. . The scheme for the 
coat wardrobes at the entrance to each 
classroom was arrived at after more con- 
ventional systems—separate coat rooms; 
hanging spaces behind vertical sliding or 
pivoted blackboard panels; metal lockers 
across the end of the room and corridor 
lockers—were discarded for various rea- 
sons.* The proposed wardrobes are sep- 
arated from the classrooms by 7-foot-high 
partitions and are so arranged that chil- 
dren entering from the corridor may 
either pass through these alcoves or enter 
the classrooms directly. At each end of 
the room is a closet the depth of the 
wardrobe which is used for storage of 
large sheets of paper and cardboard. 
There is a continuous row of shelving and 
cabinets beneath the windows. 
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FIRST FLOOR . . . In the northern wing 
of the building, separate entrances are 
provided for the main corridor, the audi- 
torium, and the kindergartens; a note- 
worthy provision is the indoor play space 
for the kindergarten-age children; circu- 
lation between the large playground, 
gymnasiums, and locker rooms is direct 
and separated from other foot traffic. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


GROUND FLOOR .. . The Instruction 
Department of the St. Louis Board of 
Education has directed that toilet facili- 
ties be placed on the ground floor of all 
two- or three-floor elementary schools. In 
the Ames school, this level is also used 
for the school cafeteria, additional class- 
rooms, and the industrial arts room. 
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NOTTINGHAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL — For 400 Students 


CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Archite: 





NEW SCHOOLS FOR ST. LOUIS 


In the design of the Nottingham school, the same general standards as were 
used for the Ames school were applied. For the smaller (10-14 classrooms) 
elementary schools, however, the Board finds one kindergarten to be 
enough and does not require a separate auditorium. A gymnasium with a 
stage at one end serves both gym and auditorium functions. 


Like the other St. Louis schools, this one is conceived of as a community 
building, with recreational facilities available to the public at other than 
school hours. The home economics room (which, incidentally, is planned 
so that for social functions food may be served directly to the gymnasiums) 
can also be used for adult cooking classes. 


The typical classrooms, wardrobes, and storage space follow the standard 
used in the Ames design, though the size of the site made it possible in this 
case to line the classrooms along one side of the corridor, giving the same 
orientation to each. The question of the use of a workroom between each 
two classrooms is still under discussion ; in the primary room area, at least, 
there is a possibility that a bay off each room will be substituted. 
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PRIMARY PLAYGROUND: Playgrounds for primary and upper-grade children are completely separated 
by the building shape and placement on the large site. 





THE GYMNASIUM-PLAYROOM is 
40’ x 60’ in area; a room of the 
same size but with a stage serves 
as both gym and auditorium. VO VERRACE LOCKERS EQUIPMEN | 
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NOTTINGHAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—For 400 Students 


CHARLES W. LORENZ, Designing Architect 
KENNETH E. WISCHMEYER, Consulting Architect 


In the Nottingham school, all of the classrooms are designed to eliminate 
the need.for shades, except in those rooms which must be darkened for 
slide projection. “My experience has been that the only way to prevent 
most teachers from keeping the shades down is not to have any shades,” 
says Mr. Lorenz. 


It is interesting to learn how the neighborhood received this very forth- 
right, progressive design: “We presented the plans and elevations for this 
school to the people living in the neighborhood where the building will be 
erected—one of the city’s newest residential areas. While there were a few 
who thought it too ‘modernistic,’ these were very few indeed. The design 
was enthusiastically received by the majority and especially by the 
teachers.” 
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Ben Schnali 
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PERUVIAN PEASANT WOMEN .. . Millions of the descendants of 
original, native Americans, representatives of past great cultures, have 
now become voters and a political force. Increasingly, they will become 
consumers of our technological civilization. They need schools, health 
centers, hospitals, housing; they present urgent problems to planners, 
designers, and architects. In Peru, Aprismo, the Indian-friendly People’s 
Party of Haya de la Torre, is a dominant power. But in all countries— 
vhatever the present politics or stage of development—in Argentina, 
in progressive states of Brazil, in Cuba, there is a growing demand on 
the part of rural peoples for participation in contemporary modes of 
living and for being treated by governments IN A CONTEMPORARY 
RATHER THAN A COLONIAL MANNER. Architects and construction 
trades must think in non-metropolitan terms; in Mexico, as in Puerto 
Rico, rural projects have reached impressive scope. A similar future may 
be predicted for most other countries going through similar transition. 





















OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN AMERICA 


By RICHARD J. NEUTRA 


FOREWORD: Richard J. Neutra has recently returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the countries of Latin America. Traveling under 
the auspices of the United States Department of State, he was the 
guest of several foreign governments, planners’ and architects’ asso- 
cations, and universities. His studies centered on the subjects of 
housing; hospitals and other health facilities; schools, both urban 
nd rural: and the physical planning of cities and regions. 


Throughout his trip, much of which was made by air, Mr. Neutra 
‘pent considerable time in the company of local architectural men. 
From these “often young and active” professionals, Mr. Neutra says. 
he received immeasurable help in learning about and understanding 
he various local problems—the political complications and economic 
difficulties, as well as the encouraging trends and the progressive 
work the leading designers are doing to improve matters. 





The following discussion is based on speeches, broadcasts, round- 
table discussions, and press conferences conducted, during his sojourn. 
by Mr. Neutra on current problems of planning and design in Lima. 
La Paz, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, and Rio, as well as 
in Santo Domingo, Haiti, and Havana. The editors feel that Mr. 
Neutra’s opinions should be stimulating to both North and South 
American readers and that they have significant bearing on the 
over-all problems of planning in general. 


To assist his memory and crystallize impressions, Mr. Neutra made 
numerous quick sketches during his extensive travels. Several of 
these are reproduced on this and the following pages to illustrate 
points made in the commentary. The accompanying interpretive 
captions were prepared by the author. 

THE EDITORS 
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Copacabana has been glamorized by American magazine and movie 
publicity. It is indeed very impressive, like a greatly modernized, bal- 
conied Park Avenue front flattered by gentle ocean breezes; and, instead 
of looking at another Park Avenue front across the street, it faces the 
whole scintillating panorama of the southern Atlantic! 


But what would the people of Waikiki say, were their swimming period 
cut from 8 hours a day to a brief morning period by tall, shadow-casting 
apartment buildings? Forward-looking Cariocas (people of Rio) and, 
above all, leading planners and architects agree that the more distant 
beaches of Le Blon, Ipanema, etc., which are still not fully exploited, 
must be protected against old-style “metropolitanization” and preserved 
for optimum use. 


CAROLINA IN THE VAST INTERIOR . . . Many small towns 


are still 200 miles from nowhere, practically inaccessible ex- 
cept by air. This applies not only in Maranhao, or Goyaz, or 
Para, Brazil, but in the grand ultramontane jungle regions of 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, etc. The undeveloped state 
of these vast land areas resembles that of the Matto Grosso 
or the northeast region of the Kongo. 


Jooo Alberto is director of the Inner Brazil Development Foun- 
dation, whose exploratory expeditions, helped by scouting 
planes, are inching northward in the general direction of 
Manaos on the middle Amazonas. Eventually, this work will 
result in a string of airfields to serve more direct flying 
lanes to Trinidad and points north on the way to New York. 
With the active advice of Rio architects, Alberto’s small- 
jungle-town-planning department has recently made impres- 
sive progress. 


OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN AMERICA 
By RICHARD J. NEUTRA .... . Excerpts 


from broadcasts and lecture notes made 
by Mr. Neutra during his recent travels. 


In certain historical periods, there have prevailéd 
international architectural styles that have ignored 
all local differences. Hellenistic or Imperial Roman 
colonnades and porticoes were the same in Orange, 
France; Cartagena, Spain; and Palmyra, Syria 
Eighteenth Century Victorian derivatives of the 
Roman manner produced governmental architecture 
which, in spite of various methods of construction 
and materials, followed essentially the same formal 
design canons—buildings erected to shelter absolute 
monarchs in Petersburg and Potsdam differed little 
from those built at a later date to house British 
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ct flying SAO PAULO .. . This sketch was made in the very center of a city that is bustling toward its second full million of population 
ew York. Traffic arteries cross each other on different levels; in the midst of old Victorian buildings (all of which may have disappeared 
's small- in a year or two), are tall new office buildings and hotels with restricted building and parking sites. Automobiles in ever-increasing 
impres- numbers crowd in, pointing to eventual sluggishness rather than speed and comfort. 
The Mayor of the past regime, Prestes Maia, was an engineer with a strong planning instinct. His administration produced ring and 
arterial avenues, river regulations, bridges, and tunnels. But Sao Paulo, the capital city of a state with an immense future, still 
lacks a planning department, still has no zoning laws. For their efforts toward rectifying these limitations, congratulations must 
go to such incipient civic organizations as the Citizens’ Housing Committee and to the chapter of the Brazilian Institute of 
Architects of which Eduordo Kneeze de Mello is president and Gregori Warchavchik, the pioneer of contemporary architecture in 
Brazil, Rino Levy, and many other studious and capable professionals are active members 
RICA § wiministrators and Colonial bureaucrats in Hong- In general, Latin America outshone Madrid, which 
kong or Colombo. was a pretty dirty village-like place up to the sec- 
serpis Bc. +o: ond half of the Eighteenth Century. In much the 
imilarly, Imperialisms bee ; ° 
made #) y Spanish and Portuguese pe same way, Sicily and Miletus had, in some respects, 
rought their rather universal patterns to the West- h 
ls : : : reached greater heights than the Hellas mother 
i1veis. Bern Hemisphere and superimposed them, with all country 
the assuredness and regimentation of the Inquisi- . 
availéd # tion, upon whatever they found locally—the cultures | Developments such as took place in the Spanish col- 
ynored @ of Peru or Mexico, or the naked wilderness itself. onies, however, were possible only in a handicraft 
Roman # And, be it said, in numerous outlying areas, as well period! A small group of landed proprietors, ex- 
range, @ %8 in the administrative centers of Inca-ism and porters, exploiters, and owners of slave artisans and 
Syria. §§ Aztec-ism, truly great churches, convents, and pal- _labor could truly reach the highest level of culture 
of the # ces were achieved by this method. attainable at that time, even though imports were 
ectur® fj “Colonial” means a weaker, diluted derivative of meager and delivered only by tmalt coonomie alt 
u what was found in the mother country, then the PF° J ro ae ‘3 
‘ormal B cathedrals and convents of Mexico and Cuzco are not %@rchy was then fully justified, because it pone as 
‘ e . 2 =e 2 t 
. Colonial at all! They were usually more opulent and omnes Bp eeday | om goods”—the optimum cultura 
vitish costly and often superior to what the Hapsburg ‘Card of the time. 





Empire back home had to offer at the time. 





In our current industrialized, technological economy, 





CATHEDRAL OF HAVANA . . Many Latin American countries, from Santo 
Domingo to Peru, have a rich architectural heritage. In some cases, city planners 
are puzzled how to preserve these monuments without impairing the desirable 
growth of their communities. Old Havana, for example, lies directly between the 
Cuban Republic’s most important port facilities and the main highway outlets to 
the 800-mile stretch of an increasingly active hinterland. Almost of necessity, 
swarms of trucks must pass through the densely built old fortress; and parking 
takes place in the open area in front of the cathedral—hardly a service to this 
gem of flamboyant Barocco architecture of the outgoing Seventeenth Century. 


however, areas removed from mother countries, and 
hence from mechanized mass production, have to 
struggle bitterly for any sort of participation in 
current amenity, whether by this we mean lying- 
in hospitals, good transportation services, or well 
equipped hotel kitchens. Many an excellent design 
concept and project idea has been frustrated in 
Latin America during recent years, when shipment 
of building-material catalogs, let alone the materials 
themselves, was difficult if not impossible. 


This latter-day dependency is being vigorously com- 
bated by new enterprise in launching local manu- 
facture of building materials and equipment. To 
mention but a few such ventures, there is steel sash 
from Monterrey, Mexico, and ingenious slender re- 
inforced concrete sash produced in Buenos Aires 
and Sao Paulo. Paints, terra cotta, glass, and an 
amazingly diversified group of hardware products, 
roller shades, bathroom-kitchen cores with all pre- 
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ARGENTINE HIGHWAY . . !t was quite accidental to 
come across a white-dressed nun transporting a buggy- 
load of kids along the highway; Gauchos, cattle, and 
tree-planted chacras (tenant farms) are more typical 
sights. As far as they go, these provincial highways ore 
as spick-and-span as the elaborate Automobile Club con- 
venience structures (by Antonio Vilar) that occur every 
50 miles; or the well landscaped roadside parks, rem- 
iniscent of those in Texas. In spite of its marvelous 
country and city parks and river views of rare beauty 
however, it is not picturesqueness that makes Argentino 
grand. It is a country far removed from Colonial status 
and overtones; a country with an impressive everyday 
civil service routine and splendid technical administration 
of its cities—from the practically slumless capital down 
The spontaneous, knowing cooperation on the part of the 
public in the use and maintenance of technical facilities 
signifies much to the visitor from North America. Buenos 
Aires is a city with a huge seaport right at its front door 
just across from its well kept front lawn. But this harbor 
is remarkably orderly and wunobjectionable, and in its 
newest portions, admirable. 


fabricated piping built in are also being manufac 
tured and ingeniously integrated in the designs of 
progressive architects. 


However, successful industrialized aids to construt- 
tion at present depend on mass consumption, 
opening up the country so that a larger and large! 
part of the population can share in the product- 
whether it be schoolroom blackboards or water pipes 
or window glass. Economic oligarchies, no matter 
how talented, can only import industrial products: 
no longer can they offer their countries the best 
homegrown technical production or cultural soll 
tion to fit their day. 


This is perhaps the simplest explanation for all of 
the “people’s parties” that have arisen from Pert 
to Puerto Rico and which are developing the politic! 
power of the mass vote and hoping for the econom' 
power of mass consumption. 
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LAS NAZARENAS ... In Lima, the breaking through 
of new traffic arteries sometimes opens up vistas to 
beautiful old structures like the monastery, Las Naz- 
arenas, which for centuries was hidden from view. Thus, 
intelligent modern planning may even help in the preser- 
votion and enhancement of historical shrines 


lt must be remembered that the founding of the 
great Latin American cities took place a very long 
ime ago. Montevideo, about the youngest, is more 
than 200 years old. Curiously, these cities seem 
younger and fresher in many ways than the cities 
of North America. One reason, of course, is that 
while the United States was wholly engaged in war 
and hence could not indulge its energies in the civil- 
lan pursuit of rebuilding its cities, the metropolises 
of the countries to the South have forged ahead 
and made old guide books outdated, if not obsolete, 
ina surprisingly short time. 


Without being critical, I find it instructive to study 
how differently cities develop, quite aside from 
whether it is private or public money that is being 
*xpended. Take as an example the contrast between 
what has happened in the youngest of North Amer- 
ca’s large cities, Los Angeles, and what has oc- 
curred in Buenos Aires. 


MACCHU-PICCHU . . 





















RIO’S BOTAFOGO BAY .. 


Site selection for the principal Latin American towns, from the pre-inca 
period through the days of exploration, has been a stunning business, 
even compared with the choices made for San Francisco, Quebec, or 
Hongkong. Undoubtedly there are many lofty places in the upper 
Urubamba region with fine tactical defensibility and a good water sup 
ply, but the Neolithics found an absolutely unique spot for Macchu 
Picchu and must have selected it for its everlasting esthetic thrill 
Religidus adoration was naturally a part of it. Stone Age people evi 
dently loved to live and busy themselves in the midst of a quarry, just 
as some people today like to live in the midst of the steel and manu 
facturing plants of South Chicago 


Rio is hemmed in by fantastically simple, gigantic granite cones and 
rocks. Between them is a series of metropolitan beaches similar to those 
so well preserved in Montevideo. The Rio beaches, however, are more 
varied in exposure, breeze intensity, and strength of the breakers 


An even more incredible site is that of La Paz—a breath-taking Grand 
Canyon-like hole in a cold and windy 12,000-foot-high plateau alongside 
vast Lake Titicaca. The planners and the Park Department of La Paz 
have tackled the most unusual land-planning projects, practically cov- 
ering over a river, calculating every available square foot for use, plant- 
ing a central inter-mountain park in front of a skyscraper university 
(under construction), and running a contemporary park- and freeway 
down the valley through increasingly tropical suburbs. Towering over 
this modern city, founded by daredevils in the early Sixteenth Century, 
is a fantastically beautiful glacier of Tibetan dimensions 


It is strange that no book has been written about the siting of Latin 
American towns—the coastal sites, the altiplano and mountain sites, 
the desert sites, and the sites on the banks of the powerful rivers 
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In Los Angeles, a great deal of money has been put 
into the design and construction of restaurants— 
walk-ins and drive-ins—stores, from small quality 
shops to central and outlying department stores, 
middle-class residences, and housing. At first glance, 
all of this seems rather less in the foreground of 
the picture in Buenos Aires, where the outstanding 
objects of investment have been splendidly executed 
tall apartment buildings, huge modern departments 
of the university, research laboratories, hospitals, 
theaters, and the work advanced by the auto club 
downtown and along the well kept highways, the 
neat and practical subways, and the well designed, 
amazingly clean harbor and waterfront facilities. 


It is interesting to speculate on how much different 
cities and regions might profit from the exchange 
of ideas and comparison with the experiences of 
others. Such cross fertilization can start with simple 
questions: What are the new problems with you 
and with us? On what might additional emphasis 
be placed here and there? What, outside of estab- 
lished local routine, might be tackled to advantage? 
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LIMA, PERU . . .A tile-paved 


inner court with delicate stair 
structure 


SLENDER STEEL BUILDING IN HAITI. . . The Vic- 
torian Age brought to Latin America locomotives, rail- 
road coaches, structural steel sections, and flowery 
pedestal washbowls. As the populations and purchas- 
ing power continue to grow during the coming decades, 
these countries will become a vast market for mass- 
produced items for the construction and equipment of 
buildings. The current lack of certain materials and 
equipment has made Mexican, Argentinian, and Bra- 
zilian manufactufers inventive; their AVANT-GARDE 
architects, experimental; their engineers, daring; and 
their building ordinances (in some cases), very open- 
minded. Much has been gained; their industry adds 
considerably to the diversity of world production. 


However, workable contract documents—working draw- 
ings, details, specifications—and the programs for 
“licitationes” (competitions) are almost as carefully 
prepared in Buenos Aires, Rio, etc., as they are any- 
where in the United States. While everything is—and 
perhaps will continue to be—in the hectic rush of a 
boom period, construction standards in leading centers 
of the entire hemisphere, from Montreal and Van- 
couver to Santiago and Bahia Blanca, tend to become 
equalized. 
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HOUSE AT WALLINGFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERT F. BISHOP, Architect 


A wooded ridge with an excellent view to the southeast is the setting for 
this compact country house, located but 12 miles from downtown Phila- 
delphia. Perhaps the chief reasons why the house looks so thoroughly 
indigenous are that its masonry portions are of stone from local quarries, 
the plan is studiously worked out to take fullest advantage of the site 
opportunities, and the architect adjusted placement of the house so that 
not a single desirable tree among the fine stand of oaks, maples, and tulip 
poplars was removed. The house itself is a notable instance of integration 
of plan, structure, and finished design. 
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THE SOUTHEAST FRONT 
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ENTRANCE WALK 
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HOUSE AT WALLINGFORD, PA. 


ROBERT F. BISHOP, Architect 


The property slopes up to the west 
and southwest; the other direc. 
tions, except for the southeast 
(which is open and coincides with 
the best outlook), are wooded. 
Hence, the southeastern orienta- 
tion of all main living rooms. The 
clerestory crosslights and venti- 
lates the center of the house. 


The owner is a teacher and needed 
a study; the shop was provided 
for his woodworking hobby. His 
wife suggested the combined 
kitchen and dining room, as in- 
formal family living (there are 
three boys) was the prime con- 
sideration. 


Structure is combined loca! stone 
masonry and conventional frame; 
sash are standard, horizontal slid- 
ing, fitted with double glazing; 
shingles and siding are of cypress. 
The house is heated by a gas-fired 
forced hot-air system; the roof 
has 4-inch wool-type insulation. 
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CONSTRUCTION provides a clerestory band DOOR TO BEDROOM 
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HOUSE AT NETARTS BAY, 
OREGON 





PIETRO BELLUSCHI, Architect 














As is the case with so many successful houses, this one 
on the Oregon coast started with the selection of a re- 
markable site—a finger of rich wooded land, with the 
ocean bordering it in a rough semi-circle and a meander- 
ing inlet at one side. The house, oriented for the ocean 
view, is planned in a U shape, with the windowed main 
living rooms on the view side and a sheltered, wood- 
paved entrance courtyard within the enclosing wings. 


A regional expression adds much to the essential logic 
of the planning; the woods of the Northwest are im- 
aginatively used, and there is a simplicity to the detail 
that seems wholly in keeping with the locale. A point 
that is difficult if not impossible to analyze is what ap- 
peals to us as the “inevitability” of the design as a whole 
—a factor which cannot, of course, actually be separated 
from the fundamental factors of good planning and 
construction. Scale, proportion, angling of roof pitch 
are parts of it. But the result—the esthetic satisfaction 
which the design creates, quite apart from consideration 
of the house as a suitable home for its occupants—falls 
in the realm of pure inspiration. The various factual 
determinants have been blended with notable success, 
in our opinion; in addition, the unit achieves unusual ~ 
harmony with the environment of which it is now a part. 


Leonard Delano 
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SIDE OF HOUSE 


HOUSE AT NETARTS BAY. OREGON PIETRO BELLUSCHI, Architect 


LIVING-DINING SPACE. Wall paneling is spruce burl. 


The family consists of the parents 
and two daughters. The U shape 
of the plan provides complete sep- 
aration between the service wing 
and the family-bedroom wing. 
Between is the large living-dining 
space, opened up by full-height 
windows to both the ocean and 
courtyard views. 


It is somewhat surprising to dis- 
cover that on the downhill side 
the house is a full two stories in 
height. On the lower level are a 
guest room, suite, a playroom, the 
laundry, and furnace room. 


The exterior of the frame house 
is of rough sawn spruce; double- 
layer insulating glass is used in 
all large windows; the courtyard 
8 paved with cedar-log sections. 
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LIVING ROOM. Doorway leads to the entry. 


HOUSE AT NETARTS BAY. OREGON 


PIETRO BELLUSCHI, Architect 


The architect was able to make 
some unusual applications of wood, 
since the owner is in the lumber- 
processing business and could fur- 
nish from his own mills material 
that is not ordinarily available. 
Perhaps the most striking instance 
is the spruce burl used for the wall 
paneling of the living-dining room; 
ceilings of this area are of 3-inch 
fir flooring. The living and dining 
spaces open into one large, L- 
shaped area; a ceiling track and 
curtain allow partitioning when de- 
sired, however. The kitchen is 
large enough to include a corner- 
windowed breakfast nook. An im- 
portant plan provision, all too fre- 
quently given slight attention, is 
the extra storage space. In addition 
to a large room in the basement, 
there is a special storage room 
on the ground floor, between the 
kitchen and garage, that opens out 
to the courtyard. 
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ENTRY, looking toward living room. 
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AND HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


By E. R. DAGGY, Design Engineer, Milton Callner & Co., Chicago 


Editor’s note: Originally written for lighting fixture 
designers and engineers, this paper appeared in the 
December 1945 issue of “Illuminating Engineering” in 
somewhat longer form. The author, design engineer 
with Milton Callner & Co., Chicago, has had consider- 
able experience in lighting design, and his remarks on 
the fitness of fixtures are comforting, to say the least. 
Illustrations for this presentation have been selected 
by the editors. 


The author neither desires nor intends to attempt specific 
solutions to lighting design problems, nor to deal with the 
basic principles of light control or the science of seeing. 
The thoughts here stem rather from the feeling of a need 
to examine the subject of lighting design generally in the 
belief that the process will promote wider acceptance of the 
principles which underlie the functional approach. 


AS TO FIXTURES 


There is an increasing tendency in the architectural and 
industrial design professions to spurn manufactured light- 
ing equipment, to turn to custom-built lighting, specially 


designed. Why? A quotation from a prominent architect 
may explain: 

“Whether they know it or not, manufacturers of cheap fix- 
tures increase the cost of building by making it necessary 
for anyone who wants to do a good lighting job to design 
special fixtures. Sweden is one country that I know that 
has seen to it by one method or another that mass-manu- 
factured products are good in design.” 


There are reasons, of course, for this deficiency in our 
lighting products. For one thing, manufacturers, when the 
advent of the fluorescent light source was increasing con- 
siderably the complexity of the whole lighting subject, quite 
naturally concerned themselves principally with sales ur- 
gencies, competition, and desire for a quick turnover. Time 
was when lighting practices were pretty well standardized. 
It was all in the book. Usually if one could manage to pour 
20 to 25 foot-candles of indirect light all over everything 
the problem was considered solved; there was a pointing 
with pride and everyone was happy. The need to think was 
present only to the extent of selecting a fixture shape. 


Then came along the fluorescent tube, a new shape, higher 
efficiencies, and the possibility of higher illumination values 
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cally embossed ends. 












Sixteen coach lamps and a stained glass bowl were once tops for pompous 
architecture, semi-inverted kerosene lamps (head of page) for the “cottage.” 
Tubular lamps can’t be quite that badly mishandled; but bare tubes are often 
questionable and even the pleasantly simple commercial fixture has mechani- 
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Rodney McCay Morgan 


Rodney McCay Morgan 


PROGRESS WITH FLUORESCENT: Wartime fixtures 
(LEFT, in a laboratory), stripped of non-essentials, 
achieved a stark rationality; the store proprietor 
(LEFT ABOVE) has had to accept an innocuous rather 
than a good commercial fixture; the recent com- 
mercial unit (RIGHT ABOVE), considerably more 
direct in application of lighting principles, is still 
slightly ponderous. AT RIGHT, tubular lamps, end- 
to-end and enclosed, create “lines of light.” 


Hedrich-Blessing 








with diffusion from a direct light source. To meet an im- 


and squeezes properly under the artist’s fingers. To change 











mediate need, the fixture manufacturer tried to fit this new the simile, gone (and surely not missed) are the decorative whe 
source into the incandescent mold. Fluorescent lamp fixtures efforts, the frills and heavy ornamentation once considered grou 
were made as nearly like incandescent lamp fixtures as necessary to beautify stoves, registers, and radiators. We UNC. 
possible. Usually they turned out to be awkward, poorly know now that glamor is unnecessary in our heating equip. 
proportioned, queer, almost overwhelming shapes of glass ment. Warmth and human comfort are what really matter. Aue 
and metal. Many were sold; from the results it has become Perhaps we can produce better lighting if we look into the = 
obvious that what has been done is far from satisfactory. methods of approach to a design problem and try to find ayes 
We are also discovering that all kinds of problems are out how we can improve our own methods of going about a metl 
popping up to plague the lighting profession: questions of job. r 
bri , di ion, contrast, direction, shielding, 4 
brightness glare, difusion, contrast, direction, shielding. The approach that walks backward is probably the mat ff 
commonly used. It consists simply of seeking out and ary 
This all means that we are caught up in evolutionary applying without question previous solutions to similar appr 
progress, and, for a change, we must think. It is the time problems—a sort of “making the best of what’s to be had” or fi 
to recognize that a new procedure in design is part of this method. Unfortunately it eternally copies the mistakes repu 
evolution. Here is a direction in which we are inevitably of the past. Frequently the designer who is used to working to tl 
moving, a direction in which we in the lighting profession this way obeys a daring urge to venture into “antiquism;” 
must channel our thoughts if we would fill our rightful quite cleverly he converts a cowbell into a table lamp ora = 
function and lead in lighting progress instead of following rocking chair into a chandelier or whatever. Because Now 
the insistent public demand that is being rapidly awakened nostalgic recollection is so human, we probably must always beca 
by the progressive architect and industrial designer. It is expect a certain carry-over of outmoded forms and usages. the 
high time we recognized light for what it really is, part of But surely it is death to be forever saddled with useless proc 
our atmosphere of living, a means to an end; and that what remembrances that are not even first-hand recollections of beco 
really counts is that we see what we wish to see, clearly the current generation. Oxen yokes and wagon wheels are each 
and comfortably. We need an approach which realizes that, used for lighting fixtures, gates, hatracks. Candle shapes, nake 
to be right, lighting should be part of our atmosphere of kerosene lamps, crystal chandeliers, useless today in their is be 
living—unobtrusive and effortless. original form, are tinkered to work with electricity and are Suck 
APPROA TO DESIGN widely used in present-day residences and “period” com- imp 
CHES — : ; mercial interiors. This is retrogression. It admits an in- and 
The light source is important only as the tool with which ablity to develop interesting forms to fit present-day needs. £0 8 
we work. The paint in the artist’s tube has no importance When we see its foolishness clearly we will purge such deve 
until it is placed on the canvas. The tube that holds the trickery. So, also, must we surely treat needless ornamen- natu 


paint is important only in that it does its job, doesn’t leak, 





tation, a process carried over from a more leisured period 





















THE NOSTALGIC APPROACH: How can 
even a devout antiquarian justify the cute 
wagon wheel with tubular fluorescent lamps 
mounted on its spokes? The multiple oil 
lamps, complete with totally unnecessary 
windshields, are no less anachronistic. 









Ezra Stoller 









Wakefield Brass Co. 











LEFT, ceiling fixtures furnish only a small portion of the illumination re- 
quired; contrast these with the visually important, pottery-based port- 
ables. ABOVE, an engineering drafting room with continuous, louvered 
fluorescent fixtures so designed that the entire ceiling becomes the 
source of illumination, the individual lamp or fixture diminishing in 











importance. 








— when craftsmen considered every surface a legtimate play- surfaces we often deface the deeper, more worth-while, 
sidered ground on which to exercise their whimsies. lasting beauty inherent in the material. 
8. We UNCREATIVE BORROWING Functional design is naturally adapted to this era of the 
b 4 Another, more subtle, design approach is eclecticism, a big machine, for the machine is honest in ao and concep- 
ror word that means to borrow the forms and ideas of other a It cannot lie; it does not pretend; it does not try to 
0 find systems and apply them to the problem at hand. This 00 who bp pees ie its —_ or yn Its _— 
nails method is sometimes used with cleverness and effect and, are made of the material best suited to their purposes. It 
although it is basically dishonest, the results may occasion- pulls its horsepower, lifts its load, does its job. It cannot 
ally be justified by good intent. More often it is forced and kid, fake, or cover up. 
: most foolish; witness the indiscriminate streamlining of station- Does the idea seem cold, bare, devoid of sympathetic feeling 
it and ary objects. See materials wilfully contorted out of their for human values beyond the cold mechanical necessities 
imilar appropriate functional usage in order to perpetuate a style of the problem? But it is not! All such elements are parts 
> had” or fad. See “moderne” abortions that have brought to ill of each problem. The progressive designer must consider 
stakes repute an excellent word. At its best eclecticism adds little his problem both physically and psychologically because, 
orking to the stream of progress. above all, he is designing for human welfare. 
eA THE CREATIVE ATTACK To apply such a creative approach to lighting means that 
cause Now we come to the simplest method of all, and, pernaps one must consider light not only with regard to the direct 
ways because we are such complex beings, the one that seems lighting results accomplished, but also with relation to the 
sages. the hardest for us to grasp: functional or organic design atmosphere of living of which lighting becomes inescapably 
seless procedure, which means a process of straight thinking that an integral part. The concept renders implicit the need to 
ons of becomes creative because to employ it one must approach consider emotional values as well as architecture, color, 
ls are each problem from the beginning, strip it down to the form, and lighting as interrelated parts of the design prob- 
hapes, naked need, and build up from there on the basis of what lem. It becomes necessary to consider what is best from all 
their is best for the job. points of view, for the good of the whole. 
id are Such an approach recognizes that the result is of first From the lighting standpoint this may mean at times the 
com- importance, that all our problems can be solved more easily sacrifice of foot-candles to the advantage of color or ar- 
in im- and naturally if we will rid ourselves of false concepts and chitecture when this advantage is desirable in considering 
needs. go at the job simply, with full honesty. It means we must the complete picture. 
such develop our knowledge of materials to appreciate their 
ied natural qualities and learn to use them to their best ad- COLOR AND LIGHTING 









vantage. It recognizes that in seeking to ornament natural 





It is necessary, before discussing the point further, to 





R. W. Tebbs 


candle shapes unhappily resurrected. 









LEFT, does the dated crystal chandelier really add tone? Would the 
recessed cove furnish enough illumination by itself? In this salesroom, 
which is more important, the merchandise or the lighting fixture? ABOVE, 





LIGHTING DESIGN 


examine for a moment the subject of color and color in- 
tensity. In the first place, color in relation to human en- 
vironment is beginning to be more widely understood and 
used. There seems little doubt that this trend will continue 
to develop. 


The possibility of benefits to humanity in release from 
drabness and monotony in our surroundings is very great 
indeed. We spend a third of our lives in our working en- 
vironment; yet until recently little thought has been given 
to making this environment stimulating, or even pleasant. 
We have been inhibited; it has been unbusinesslike to be 
exuberant and happy in our business surroundings. 


Our habits are changing. The change will gain momentum 
as business comes to realize more fully that psychological 
and physical benefits to the employe are directly reflected 


in the amount and quality of the work he does. We can 
surely expect to see an ever widening use of carefully 
planned color schemes in our stores, offices, schools, and 
factories—color schemes planned to make use of the stimu- 
lative qualities of bright bold colors as well as those that 
bring quietness and relaxation. 


This is functional use of color as truly as is its use to re- 
flect light. Color has other functional possibilities: as a 
valuable aid in displaying and selling merchandise, as an 
absorber as well as reflector of light, and as a means of 
complementing or concealing architecture. 


To return to lighting and its relation to the functional use 
of color: now it becomes clearer that there may be times 
when reflection factors may be considered for other reasons 
than those dealing strictly with the science of seeing. 


Cushing-Gellasly 


LIGHTING SALES AREAS 


There is room for careful study of the functional coordina. 
tion of color and light in merchandise display. It does not 
seem, for instance, that full use is being made in store 
interiors of the impact possibilities of deep colors on walls 
that back merchandise of a very light nature. In such a use 
general lighting might suffer through absorption; but the 
merchandise display, which is the important consideration, 
would be enhanced through contrast. The use of deep 
colors may also be justified at the expense of light when 
reflections from. glass surfaces are present; if the surface 
behind a person facing a glass-covered object is dark, there 
is noticeably less surface reflection from the glass than 
if the same surface were light. Thus it becomes easier to 
see through the glass in spite of a loss in over-all foot- 
candles. The principle may be used to advantage in plan- 
ning color schemes for picture galleries, instrument panel 
rooms, and the like. It also seems likely that there may be 
spots where it would be advantageous to paint ceilings 
and walls dark in the reflective vicinity of illuminated show 
cases. 


LIGHTING IS PART OF ARCHITECTURE 


In considering lighting in conjunction with architecture 
we find a great need generally expressed for a better co- 
ordination of lighting equipment with architectural form. 
To accomplish this should not be too difficult if we consider 
the function of light and strive to subdue the light source 
as much as possible. Such a procedure would automatically 
tend to bring about a sort of flowing together of light and 
architecture to their mutual advantage. Whether the light- 
ing is built in or is added in the form of fixtures, this seems 
a worth-while goal. 


LIGHT FOR MERCHANDISING: LEFT, dark surfaces 
close to a clear glass display partition reduce reflected 
images to the minimum. BELOW, despite careful design 
and recessed storefront, reflections of the outdoor scene 
obscure the merchandise on display. 





Ernest Graham 


There is a challenge in all this for the lighting profession, 
a challenge to take up this cause of creative thinking, to 
apply it to lighting coordination, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. It seems now that the utility lighting engineer can 
extend the greatest cooperation in meeting this challenge. 
To repeat, the manufacturer of lighting equipment is re- 
stricted by sales considerations. The architect and the in- 
dustrial designer have tried to meet the need, but they 
do not often enjoy specialized training in the theory and 
handling of light sources that enables them to solve all 
lighting problems without making costly mistakes. The 
lighting engineer, on the other hand, is highly trained in 
fundamentals, has had experience in controlling light, and 
has digested most of the available information on his sub- 
ject. He has a clear track for thought that is ideal for a 
creative approach. He is the natural go-between for the 
architect and the manufacturer of lighting equipment and 
can offer them his services without constraint. He is in a 
position to benefit his customers, and the results of his 
efforts are reflected in good will to the company he serves. 
If he will do less fumbling for fixtures and more thinking 
about the designing of lighting he will find himself in a 
position to lead the lighting industry into progressive ways 
that keep pace with contemporary thought. 


One can hardly think much about design without feeling 
that it involves more than approaches to the solution of 
mechanical problems. The solutions affect directly our 
philosophy of life and living. Acceptance of functional- 
creative thinking will grow because it is honest, straight- 
forward, and considerate of the needs of mankind. It does 
not disdain the lessons of the past, but continually strives to 
improve upon them. Its works are of lasting benefit be- 
cause they are basically sound in conception and execution. 


Rodney McCay Morgan 


Ezra Stoller 


Roger Sturtevant 


RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING: FAR 
LEFT: not long ago it was 
fashionable to eliminate most 
permanent fixtures, rely on 
portables, making designed 
home lighting impossible. NEXT 
PHOTO shows a wartime ex- 
pedient, pierced plywood; THE 
NEXT, light diffused from a 
skylight, natural by day, arti- 
ficial by night. BOTTOM, with 
plan and purpose carefully co- 
ordinated, many fixtures built 
in, contemporary houses en- 
courage the lighting designer. 
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By PAUL D. CLOSE, Technical Secretary, Insulation Board Institute 





Paul D. Close was previously Technical Secretary of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating, 
and was for a number of years associated with the 
Celotex Corp. and Johns-Manville. He has contrib- 
uted widely to architectural, engineering, and build- 
ing publications, has presented numerous papers 
before the A.S.H.V.E., and has been closely identi- 
fied with preparation of several issues of the 
A.S.H.V.E. “Guide.” He is also affiliated with sev- 
eral technical committees of A.S.H.V.E. and A.S.T.M. 











Moisture on interior building surfaces is often a serious 
problem. Water dripping from a ceiling may cause damage 
to manufactured articles and machinery and annoyance to 
the occupants of the building. Short circuiting of power 
and lighting equipment may also occur in severe cases. 


Unless proper precautionary measures are taken, surface 
condensation may be a problem in almost any building in 
which high humidities are required by, or result from, 
manufacturing processes. Buildings in this category are 
numerous and include laundries, paper mills, canning fac- 
tories, textile mills, bakeries, and tobacco factories. Surface 
condensation may even occur in residences or other buildings 
devoted to human occupancy if sufficiently high indoor hu- 
midities prevail. However, surface condensation in buildings 
of this type is usually confined to window surfaces rather 
than wall and ceiling surfaces, except in unusual circum- 
stances such as in kitchens and bathrooms. 


Moisture will not only condense under certain conditions 
on inside wall and ceiling surfaces, but may also pass into 
or through the building materials and condense within the 
insulation or the wood, brick, plaster, or other construction 
materials, where it may cause considerable damage. The 
first problem—condensation on interior wall and ceiling sur- 
faces—can usually be solved by installing the proper thick- 
ness of insulation. The second problem—condensation with- 
in the walls or ceiling, or in attics—can be corrected by the 
use of vapor barriers, supplemented in certain cases by attic 
venting. In order more readily to understand these problems 
let us review some of the fundamentals. 


WATER VAPOR 


Water exists in three states, namely, gaseous, liquid, and 
solid. In the gaseous state it is known as water vapor or 
“humidity.” 


Air is a mixture of water vapor and a number of gases, 
including nitrogen and oxygen. The amount of water vapor 
air can hold, or that can be mixed with air, depends solely 
upon temperature—the higher the temperature, the more 
water vapor the space can contain. The presence of the 
air mixed with the water vapor has no relationship to the 
amount of water vapor or humidity the space can contain, 
although it is common practice to speak of the humidity 
of the air. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


As stated in the preceding paragraph, the capacity of a 
space to hold water vapor depends upon and increases with 
the temperature. When a given space contains the maximum 
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amount of water vapor at any temperature, it is said to be 
saturated, or to have a relative humidity of 100%. Usually 
however, “air” is not saturated with water vapor and there. 
fore the relative humidity is less than 100%. 


For practical purposes—although the practice is not entirely 
correct—relative humidity may be considered to be the ratio 
of the amount of water vapor present at any given tempera- 
ture to the amount the space could hold at that temperature 
if saturated. For example, at 70F, 1000 cubic feet of space 
if saturated could hold a maximum of 1.15 pounds of water 
vapor. It would then have a relative humidity of 100%. If, 
instead, the same space contained only 0.70 pound of water 
vapor, the relative humidity would be 
0.70 


Lip* 100, or about 61%. 


DEW-POINT TEMPERATURE 


The capacity of a space to hold water conversely decreases 
as the temperature decreases. Consequently, if the air 
at any specified temperature is not saturated and the tem- 
perature is reduced, the capacity to hold water vapor will 
be correspondingly reduced and the relative humidity in- 
creased, until eventually the air will be saturated; that is, 
it will have a relative humidity of 100%. If the temperature 
is reduced below the dew point, some of the water vapor 
will be condensed to liquid. 


In the example previously cited, the space contained 0.70 
pound of moisture at 70F and was 61% saturated at this 
temperature. If the temperature were reduced to 47.7F, the 
“air” would be saturated, or in other words, the relative 
humidity would be 100%. Moisture would begin to condense 
on any surface at or below this dew-point temperature. 


WET- AND DRY-BULB TEMPERATURES 


The relative humidity in a space is usually measured by 
two ordinary thermometers, secured to a common base. The 
bulb of one thermometer is exposed and the temperature 
reading taken with this thermometer is the same as that 
taken with any other ordinary mercury ther:nometer. This 
is called the dry-bulb temperature. The bulb of the other is 
enclosed in a small cloth bag which is moistened with water 
and which, due to the evaporation of this water, will give 
a lower temperature. This is called the wet-bulb tempera- 
ture. Such a combination wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer 
is called a psychrometer or a hygrometer. 


ESTIMATING INSULATION REQUIRED 


It will be apparent from the foregoing that whenever warm 
humid air comes in contact with surfaces which are below 
the dew-point temperature, condensation of water vapor 
will take place. Therefore, in order to prevent condensation 
on any inside wall or ceiling surface, it is necessary 
maintain that surface above the dew-point temperature. 
The dew-point temperature may be determined in the 
case of existing buildings from wet- and dry-bulb readings, 
which are used in conjunction with a psychrometric table 
or chart. For buildings not yet constructed, the probable 
dew-point temperature can often be estimated by comparison 
with relative humidity and temperature conditions in exist 
ing buildings of similar types. 


Total required resistance. After the dew-point temperature 
has been established, the next step is to determine how 
mych insulation must be added to the wall or roof strut 
tute’ to maintain the interior surface above this dew-point 
temperature at all times. This involves two steps: first, cal- 
culation of the total required resistance of the wall or 
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to prevent condensation for the conditions involved; and 
second, subtraction of the resistance of the wall or roof 
to determine how much insulation resistance must be added, 
from which the required thickness of insulation may be 
calculated. 


Resistance to prevent condensation: temperature gradient. 
The first step—calculation of the resistance required to 
prevent surface condensation—is based on the principle 
that the temperature gradient or change is proportional to 
the resistance. For example, if the over-all temperature 
difference is 100 degrees and the total resistance (including 
the inside and outside surfaces) is 10, there will be a change 
or gradient of 10 degrees for each unit of resistance. 


The total required resistance to prevent surface condensa- 
tion based on the foregoing temperature gradient relation- 
ship is expressed by the following equation: © 
R, — 0-61 (t-te) 
t-te 
where 
R,. = total resistance required to prevent surface 
condensation 
0.61 = inside still-air surface resistance 
t = inside temperature near surface involved 
te outside temperature 
ta dew-point temperature based on inside tem- 
perature (t) and the correct relative hu- 
midity (or wet-bulb temperature). 


The thickness of insulation must be sufficient to prevent 
surface condensation during the coldest weather. Conse- 
quently, the calculations must be based on a reasonable 
minimum outside temperature (t.) for the locality of the 
building. -The inside temperature (t) should be the air 
temperature near the surface involved, but not the surface 
temperature. The following example will illustrate the use 
of this formula: 
Example: Calculate the total resistance required to prevent 
condensation on the ceiling of a roof for a relative humidity 
of 79%, an inside temperature (near the roof) of 80F and an 
outside temperature of +10F. (The dew-point temperature 
for a relative humidity of 79% and a temperature of 80F is 
approximately 73F.) 
Solution : t = 80, t. = 10; ta = 73. Substituting these values 
in the above formula: 
__ 0.61(80-10) «42.7 
Ri: =—30-73 = <9 =6.1 

Determining required insulation thickness. The following 
example will illustrate the method of determining the re- 
quired insulation thickness to prevent surface condensation. 

mple: If in the foregoing example the roof were con- 
structed of 4” concrete and covered with built-up roofing 
(total resistance = 1.38) what thickness of insulation hav- 
ing a conductivity (k) of 0.30 would be required to prevent 
surface condensation ? 
Solution: The resistance per inch of an insulation having a 
conductivity of 0.30 isp a0 or 3.33. Therefore the re- 
quired thickness of this insulation would be: 

6.1-1.38 4.72 

333. ~ 333 — 1-4 
inches. The nearest commercial thickness greater than 1.42 
Would be used, probably 1% or 2 inches. This problem 
could also be solved by simply multiplying the conductivity 
of the insulation by the total required resistance, or 3.30 x 
4.72 — 1.416 (1.42”). It should be understood that insulation 
alone will not solve condensation problems where extremely 
high humidities are involved, the practical limit being about 











94%. For higher humidities, the insulation thickness be- 
comes prohibitive. 


CONDENSATION CHART 


Figure 1 may be used for estimating the total required 
resistance to prevent surface condensation for various inside 
relative humidities. This curve is based on an inside-outside 
temperature difference of 100°. For smaller temperature 
differences the required resistance will be correspondingly 
less as the resistance is directly proportional to the tempera- 
ture difference. The required U value (maximum) in each is 


of course the reciprocal of the required resistance: U = + 
t 


PREVENTING CONDENSATION ON WINDOWS 


Moisture condensation on windows can sometimes be pre- 
vented or lessened by installing storm sash or double win- 
dows. This, however, depends on temperature conditions 
and relative humidity. 


The curves of Figure 2 show maximum permissible relative 
humidities for both single and double windows for various 
relative humidities and outside temperatures, based on an 
inside temperature of 70F. For example, for single glass 
the maximum permissible relative humidity (to avoid con- 
densation on the windows) when the outside temperature is 
+80F, is about 24%. If, however, storm sash are used, 
the permissible relative humidity is about 59% for the same 
outside temperature. Thus, the storm sash increases the 
maximum permissible relative humidity from about 25% to 
59%, which is sufficient to preclude surface condensation 
in most cases. 


CONDENSATION WITHIN WALLS 


As previously stated, water vapor, instead of condensing on 
interior surfaces, may pass directly through the structural 
materials. No damage would result from this fact if the 
vapor continued to pass through the construction to the 
outside in gaseous form. Instead, however, the vapor will 
condense to a liquid when it reaches any surface in the 
structure whose temperature is below the dew point. The 
outer structural materials frequently are below the inside 
room dew-point temperature during cold weather, and if 
proper precautionary measures are not taken the resulting 
condensation will often cause paint blistering on wood 
siding and damage to decorations as well as structural 
materials. 


VAPOR PRESSURE 


The question naturally arises as to why water vapor passes 
through certain structural materials. What is the impelling 
force in this phenomenon? Which materials permit vapor 
to pass and which do not? 

Water vapor mixed with air has a certain pressure which 


is dependent upon the temperature and the degree of satura- 
tion or relative humidity. For example, at 0°F, the pressure 
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of saturated vapor (100% relative humidity) is 0.0185 lb 
per square inch and at 70F is 0.363 lb per square inch, 
or about 20 times as much. Vapor pressure is also a measure 
of the amount of water vapor in a given atmosphere. At 
0° the weight of saturated vapor is 5.5 grains per pound 
of dry air and at 70F the weight of saturated vapor is 
110.2 grains per pound of dry air. At 50% saturation these 
vapor pressures and weights would, of course, be one-half 
the amounts stated, and so on for any other degree of 
saturation. 


Air at low temperatures, even if saturated, contains a com- 
paratively small amount of water vapor and has a corre- 
spondingly low vapor pressure, as is evident from the fore- 
going data for saturated vapor at 0°F. If air at this tem- 
perature, for example, is brought into a house and heated 
to say 70F, the relative humidity will be only 5%, since at 
70F, the weight of saturated water vapor is 110.2 grains per 
pound of dry air. The inside vapor pressure and moisture 
content will therefore be substantially higher than that 
outside, or than that which would prevail inside if the out- 
side atmosphere were the only source of moisture. Laundries, 
kitchens, and bathrooms contribute large quantities of water 
vapor, and these are often supplemented by humidifiers of 
various types or by automatically controlled humidification 
devices such as are used in conjunction with air-conditioning 
systems. Furthermore, with the tendency toward tighter 
walls resulting from the use of weather strips, storm sash, 
calking, and other improvements in building construction, 
there is greater probability than formerly was the case for 
the moisture to be retained and to build up within the 
enclosure. 


Condensation within walls does not occur in all cases; it 
is the exception rather than the rule. The probability of 
condensation increases as the inside relative humidity in- 
creases and as the outside temperature decreases. 


VAPOR BARRIERS 
Condensation within walls can be prevented by installing 
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adequate vapor barriers on the warm side of the con 
tion. In the case of a frame wall, this would be the i 
face of the studs, or on the interior surface. Impo 
requirements are: first, that the vapor barrier be ins 
at a location such that the temperature on the warm side 
the barrier is above the dew point of the air-vapor mi 
in the room at all times; and second, that the vapor 
tance of this barrier be substantially greater than that 
the materials on the cold side. 


Vapor barriers are of two general types, namely (1) p 
or liquids, applied as finishes on the interior surface of 


wall; and (2) paper or sheet types, installed on the inside 


face of the studs or furring strips before the interior finish 
is applied. Of the first type, aluminum, asphalt, and varnish 
vehicle paints are among the most efficient; and in the 
second classification, duplex or laminated papers, smooth- 
surface roll-roofing, and aluminum foil are among the best 
vapor barriers. 


When to use vapor barriers. While there is no hard and 
fast rule for determining when vapor barriers shall be 
used, the line of demarcation for ordinary conditions is 
generally considered to be the 35-degree January isotherm, 
In other words, for average conditions, vapor barriers 
should be used where the average January temperature is 
35 degrees or colder. Roughly speaking, this condition ob- 
tains everywhere north of the Ohio River. Where excep- 
tionally high indoor humidities prevail, however, vapor 
barriers should be used in practically all climates where 
any cold weather is experienced. 


Required value of vapor barriers. To perform satisfactorily, 
vapor barriers should have a certain maximum vapor. 
permeability rate. In other words, to qualify as a vapor 
barrier, a material should not permit the passage of more 
than a certain amount of vapor through it in a given period 
of time based on a certain standard vapor pressure differ- 
ence. According to Univ. of Minnesota Engineering Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin No. 22, this permeability rate should 
not exceed 1.25 grains of moisture. per hour per square foot 
per inch of mercury pressure difference. 


As previously indicated, materials which generally meet 
this requirement include certain duplex papers (a sheet of 
asphalt between two layers of paper), asphalt-coated roof- 
ing papers, and aluminum foil. Ordinary saturated roofing 
felt (paper) and building papers are not good vapor barriers 
as they permit the passage of more than the maximum 
permissible amount of vapor. 


Vapor-barrier paints include certain oil paints and var 
nishes, and aluminum and asphalt paints. However, not 
all paints of these types are of necessity good vapor barriers, 
nor are casein or other water-emulsion paints good vapor 
barriers. Usually at least two or three coats of paint are 
required to obtain satisfactory results but there may always 
be some doubt as to whether the coating as applied is 
continuous and sufficiently efficient for the purpose. For 
this reason, paper or sheet vapor barriers of known value 
are generally preferred to the liquid type, provided the 
barrier is properly applied so that all joints are la 
and, if possible, sealed. 


ATTIC VENTING 


Vapor barriers, when needed, should be used in both walls 
and top floor ceilings and should always be applied as near 
the warm surface as possible, either on the face of the 
interior finish such as on the plaster (if paint is used), @& 
just in back of the lath and plaster (if paper is used). 
Theoretically, as far as ceilings are concerned, if an 
cient vapor barrier is applied no further protection is 
quired. However, in many cases there are openings in tp 
floor ceilings such as hatches, scuttle holes, or attic s 
ways, through which vapor can pass. For this reasom 
insulated attics should be vented to the outdoors to pé 
the escape of any vapor which may enter the attic. = 
openings should have a total area ‘of at least % square 
per square foot of ceiling (or attic floor) area. Lo 
pa pr) this amount of opening may be installed, one at 

of the attic. If mechanical venting is used, the t 
of air change should be at least 6 cubic feet per hour 
square foot of ceiling area. 
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housing, outskirts of Hamburg, Germany. The Portal house, never built in quantity. 
;: precast concrete slabs in wood frame; floors 
not, prefab wood panels. 


HOUSING AND PREFABRICATION 


IN GERMANY, GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE U. S. A. 


By CARROLL A. TOWNE, Department of Regional Studies. TVA 


eonard Delano 
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Prefabricated TDU’s (Temporary Dwelling Units) 
in a war development near Portland, Oregon. 
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Today practically everybody agrees that there are 
houses for the families of America. 

agrees on how to correct the situation. 

Germany, England, and the United States each in its 
way struggling with the problem of emergency housing. 
Herewith is presented a purposely brief review of 
events in hope that the application of brevity to 
housing history will highlight some 
considered in charting the course ahead. 


if 


I 
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These observations are obviously biased by the writer’s 
limited exposure to the events cataloged. This exposure 
included, however, a whirlwind tour of the American and 
British zones in Germany during July 1945, and a month’s 
visit in London—all for the purpose of finding out, as a 
representative of the U. S echnical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee, what Germany had done with prefabricatior 
during the Nazi regime. This explains why the date for 
recording these events was set at a month after V-E Day. 








STATUS 
In Germany, the Speer administration had decreed that 
emergency meeting strict specifications 


government 

should be built by occupants on the outskirts of bombed 
cities. A number of prefabrication methods, all gov 
sponsored, were permitted. In Great Britain, Ch 
made his famous speech promising half a million prefabs 
to returning veterans and bombed-out families, the Portal 
house had been designed but never built in quantity, and the 
government had launched a huge ten-year prefab program 
to provide 145,000 for Britain’s un- 
housed families—to be written off as a cost of war. 


In the United States, government-financed war housing 
Projects had spawned all over the country. On-site pre- 
fabrication had made a heavy contribution; off-site methods 
carricd on a long battle with FPHA, claimed vic 
latter’s U design was adjusted to meet sor 
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arm and housing economics took a nose dive when the U. S. 
contracted for 30,000 prefabs to be exported under Lend- 
Lease to Great Britain. 


GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


In Germany, the government provided complete plans, shop 
drawings, and specifications for wood-panel prefabs to local 
manufacturers, who were permitted no leeway in changing 
details or in volume of production. A few isolated research 
efforts, all sanctioned by government, produced a smattering 
of novel prefab methods, mostly curiosa. In Great Britain, 
the government established space and performance require- 
ments for the temporary housing program, illustrated them 
with the Portal house, and then negotiated contracts rang- 
ing in size from 1,200 to 50,000 units with at least seven 
large contractors. Each contractor initiated his own design 
and production methods. The use of government-designed 
storage and cabinet units and kitchen-bathroom plumbing 
assemblies was, however, mandatory. 

In the United States, the government continued to initiate 


designs for publicly financed prefabs, striving to provide a 
for evaluating competitive bids on conventional, on-site 


prefab, and off-site prefab techniques for the same design. 
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LEFT, variants of the standard plan for German emergency housing, all confined to 21 square 


meters. CENTER, plan of the “Uni-Seco” house, typical of the many British two-bedroom 
schemes, all limited to approximately 640 sq ft. RIGHT, plans showing 1-bedroom and 2- 
bedroom variations of the standard American “WDU-10.” Variations ranged from no bedroom 
to three, for families of from 2 to 6 people. 
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“Self-help” houses on the outskirts of Nuremberg, Germany, conventionally built of salvaged materials by amateurs. 
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American Lend-Lease prefab being erected in Tottenham 
Court Road, London, England. 


TVA-designed prefabs in production at the E. L. Bruce factory, 
Memphis, Tenn., for shipment to Oak Ridge, the “atomic city” 
400 miles away. 
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Panel-type prefabs built on bombed-out sites in London; note bomb shelters. (More than ow 
picture we've seen, this emphasizes the need for reconstruction in the wake of war; unfortunately 
the situation in the U. S. A. is not so easily summed up.—Editor.) 


Prefab emergency house, Stuttgart, Germany, with wall 
panels of gypsum-sawdust applied to reed matting; 
photo taken July 1945, two years after construction. 
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In the United States, the biggest volume of 1 
tion was found in the various on-site systems. | 


ost of these 
preassembled framing for walls, partitions, floor panels, 


and roof trusses in jigs built either in the ope: 
cover at the building site. Thorough 


at the site secured some very rapid results. Virtoaly” all 


this type of work was of frame construction. 


Most off-site prefabrication was based on panel 
which differed only in detail. Plywood 
when it could be obtained. The TVA-designed 

house, featuring stressed-skin plywood construction, bye 
into volume production for the atomic bomb projects. But 

the most spectacular contribution to the U. S. housing 
emergency was made by the trailer industry, which spewed 
trailers (built to government specifications and with non- 
critical materials) into every nook and cranny of the coun- 
try’s war-production areas. 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETS 


In Germany, the “market” never warranted. tooling up for 
large-scale volume production of any prefab components. 
Largest factory setups were in woodworking plants, which 
used stock machinery supplemented by unremarkable jigs 
for wood panel fabrication. Usual dimensional tolerances 
were 1/8” or greater. 


In Great Britain, the huge government orders created dream 
markets for prefab contractors—except for one flaw. Con- 
tracts called for completion within two to three years with 
no assurance of renewal. This is reputed to be the reason 
why the elaborate plan to tool up for the all-steel Portal 
house was abandoned, and is definitely the reason why all 
other systems except the Aluminum House did not. Elab- 
orate plans were under way for tooling up to produce the 
Aluminum House. Included were meta: jigs (tolerance con- 
trol 1/32") for framing, kilns for curing foamed concrete 
panel cores, conveyor systems for moving materials and 
components to final assembly lines, and the like. Govern- 
ment-owned aircraft factories were being converted for 
production. Reports on tooling-up costs varied from $24 to 
$320 per house, with heavy bets on the higher figure unless 
the production period was extended to cover a period longer 
than two years, or unless some of the tooling-up costs were 
trimmed. Curiously, the Ministry of Works parceled out its 
contracts for standard cabinets and kitchen-bathroom units 
to a number of small companies, thereby tending to inhibit 


machine production of components ideally suited to mass 


production. 


systems 
was featured 
sectional 
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In Germany, the housing problem is 
several possible solutions may lie in 
war-born self-help program, but with a great incre 


the amount of prefabricated components provided ~ F 


tressed families. The self-help idea seemed to work, b 
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technical research and produetion needed to seeire g 


results was pathetically weak. 
In England, the Labor Government seems to | 


market covers at least a ten-year period. 


In the United States, the immediate future is too clow 


by uncertainty to make more than one or two long-ra 


points. First, in the long run, markets for prefabs in 


country are going to be bullt:on the foundation of port 


demand, not on government orders. Second, govern 
orders, no matter how 
short-term and therefore will fail to provide the incen 
i eek con eee 
with machinery and thereby cuts costs. T 
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TVA-designed prefab, principally of 
: Oak Ridge, Tenn. Contrast this and the pre- 


photo. 
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TIMBER FRAMED MONOLITHIC 


ROOF AND WALL UNITS 


Right, Aluminum House 
assembly, Tate Gallery, 
London. Above, Uni- 
Seco House; panels are 
wood shavings and ce- 
ment, covered with as- 
bestos board. 


CEILING 
PANEL 
UNITS 


INSULATION 


Right, diagram from Ger- 
man pamphlet furnished 


to help amateurs erect 
an emergency prefab; 
above, section; house has 
two rooms, vestibule toi- 
let in outbuilding. 
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from the TECHNICAL PRESS 


By JEAN SHORT and DAVID ALDRICH 


PAMPHLETS, MANUALS 


Minimum Design Loads in Buildings 
and Other Structures. American Stand- 
ard Building Requirements, sponsored 
by National Bureau of Standards, pub- 
lished by American Standards Associa- 
tion, 70 E. 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Paper pamphlet, 26 pp., tables, charts, 
appendix. 


This standard is one of a series present- 
ing recommended basic building code 
requirements that are being developed 
by technical committees under the pro- 
cedure of the American Standards As- 
sociation. These standards can be used 
as a guide for revision or development 
of local building regulations, and can 
also be drawn upon for the chapters of 
a basic American Building Code. The 
requirements presented are intended to 
govern assumptions for dead, live, and 
other loads (soil and hydrostatic pres- 
sures, wind loads, earthquake loads) in 
the design of buildings and other struc- 
tures which are subject to building code 
requirements. 


Modular Coordination as Related to 
Building Design. The American Stand- 
ards Association Project, published by 
the Producers’ Council, Inc., 815 15 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Paper pamph- 
let, 15 pp., illus. 


This pamphlet is an explanation to 
architects and engineers of a basis for 
the coordination of dimensions of build- 
ing materials and equipment and the 
correlation of building plans and details 
with such dimensions. Such a coordina- 
tion involves: 


1. Sizes of building materials and 
equipment which permit their field as- 
sembly with a minimum of cutting and 
filling. 


2. Details which show the assembly of 
the above, and 


3. Building Plans which correlate build- 
ing dimensions with the above Sizes 
and Details. 


The text explains at length and with 
numerous illustrations the practical use 
of the module in building layout, ma- 
sonry wall layout and detailing, mason- 
ry openings, sill and sill installation 
details, steel window details, and double 
hung wood details. 


Chimneys and Fireplaces, Small Homes 
Council, University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Mumford House, Urbana, Ill. Pam- 
phlet, 8 pp., illus., graphs. 


A new Small Homes Council Bulletin, 
Chimneys and Fireplaces, gives a home- 


builder an over-all picture of the do’s 
and don’t’s of chimney building. Clear- 
ance heights above roofs, acceptable 
materials for chimneys, types of insula- 
tion, required thicknesses of masonry, 
and depth of footings are given, supple- 
mented by sketches and tables. 


Teaching Timber Engineering. Frank 
J. Hanrahan, Structural Engineer, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Paper read before the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion. 


Essentially a spanking intended for in- 
structors of engineering, Mr. Hanra- 
han’s paper includes many suggestions 
on teaching methods which should be 
applied in architectural schools. The 
well known complaints that many 
modern buildings have been “over- 
designed” by engineers, and that new 
materials which are not allowed to do 
the work for which they were developed 
are the bases for Mr. Hanrahan’s argu- 
ments. Engineers, he says, remember 
few facts taught them in school; find 
“rule of thumb” figuring good enough. 
This, he says, is due mainly to the 
separation of classes. 
little or no real coordination of courses 
in engineering (and _ architectural) 
schools is well known. The speaker 
recommends a breakdown of adminis- 
trative barriers between college depart- 
ments and frequent discussions between 
teachers of related subjects. Although 


this paper is devoted to recommenda- * 


tions for further studies in wood engi- 
neering design, its advice might well 
be applied to all studies in engineering 
or architectural schools. 


TECHNICAL ARTICLES 


Science in the Construction of Houses. 
William Allen in The Architects’ Jour- 
nal, 45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, 
England. Dec. 13, 1945, 2 pp. 


Faced with the necessity of supplement- 
ing orthodox building forms with alter- 
natives, the British Government set up 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research to determine to what 
standards the alternative forms should 
be built. Mr. Allen, of the Department’s 
Building Research Station, here de- 
scribes how organized research has 
been marshalled to work out the alter- 
native forms. The normal prewar 
house was shaped partly by tradition 
and otherwise was a compromise be- 
tween what seemed desirable and what 
could be built in brick. The widely used 
11” brick cavity wall has more strength 
than necessary, but less thermal insula- 


That there is 





tion than was economically justifie 
Because of the necessity of 

all waste to the minimum compatibi, 
with efficiency, prewar building trag. 
tion is not acceptable for postwa; 
standards. 


Normal procedure would not hay 
enabled the recommendations of the 
Station to be generally attained in ting 
to influence the present vital rehousing 
program. The danger was circumvented 
by a system of study, licensing, op. 
struction, and testing which provided 
early factual knowledge of new types 
The best types go forward to pre-pr 
duction trials and technical consulta. 
tion. The important factor in this 
scheme is that designer and researcher 
are brought together in the pre-licens. 
ing period and remain in touch over 
the period of construction and testing. 


One of the most interesting studies 
made was to determine the portion of 
the total strength of the frame system 
which is contributed by the cladding, 
the partitions, the stairs, the chimney, 
and so on. Normally they are ignored 
but all play a part and cannot bk 
neglected without waste. Tests showed 
that measured stress is always smaller 
than calculated, even after due allow- 
ance of a normal factor of safety. 
Most important, before strains reach 
the point of failure deflections reach a 
point which should not be exceeded for 
other reasons. Deflection is thus the 
important factor and in this respect the 
researchers were able to establish a 
group of reasonable acceptance criteria. 


In the field of acoustics an insulation 
standard of 55 db was based on caleula- 
tion and prewar experience. Traditional 
9” brick party walls were entirely u- 
satisfactory; 11” cavity walls were no 
better. In prototype recently studied, 
the party wall consisted of two ¥ 
leaves of breeze-concrete cast in situ 


Such a wall gives the desired standard 
with no excess, involves no unfamiliar 
techniques, and is as cheap as the tradi- 
tional brickwork. Very recently a new, 
thin, double-leaf construction with dy 
sand in each leaf has proved to 

the requirement of 55 db. The efficiency 
of this unit is markedly greater than 
that of previous construction. 
thickness is only 4%” and the ides 
appears most promising in party 
construction. Further study is p 

ing, including investigation to meet fire 
stop standards. 


As a result of their investigation, the 
British are certain that alte 
construction of the next two or three 
years will far surpass in quality 
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fort after the last war and in some 
respects will outdo even very good pre- 
war houses. 


Plastics in Building—A Report to 
Architects, Decorators, and Builders. 
Paul Robinson Hunter, A.J.A., Archi- 
rectural Consultant to Pacific Plastics 
nagazine, 124 W. 4 St., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. Paper bound, illus., glossary. 


Pacific Plastics magazine commissioned 
Yr. Hunter to make a thorough and 

report in the interest of fur- 
rishing the building trade with an 
understanding of plastics as a material 
and an appreciation of its uses and 
promises. Mr. Hunter concluded that 
plastics in building offer the most ex- 
citing opportunity in combination with 
other materials (wood, metal, glass, 
and fabrics) and in the form of adhe- 
sives, impregnating agents, and surface 
catings. This conclusion is supported 
by brief descriptions of the following 
uses of plastics: structural (laminated 
timber, plywood structural panels, 
gamless wood, laminated tubing); ex- 
terior surfaces (plywood and overlays) ; 
walls and insulation (plywood again, 
decorative papers and fabrics with pro- 
tetive plastics films, fibrous glass, 
plastic foam) ; transparent and translu- 
cent partitions (the acrylic plastics— 
expensive and lacking in surface hard- 
ness, translucent fabric); screening 
(woven extruded filaments); venetian 
and roll-up blinds (plastic slats or ex- 
truded strips); flooring (vinyl com- 
pounds in sheets or tiles, non-skid 
troweled or sprayed applications) ; 
hardware accessories and trim; paint- 
ing; lighting fixtures; plastic insulated 
wiring; tubing and piping (conflicting 
reports from the plumbing trade) ; 
furnishings (monocoque molded wood 
or canvas laminated furniture, impreg- 
nated fabrics, plastics fabrics, molded 
plastics furniture). 


Notes on the Development of Architec- 
tural Acoustics, Particularly in England. 
E.G. Richardson, B. A., Ph.D., D. Se.; 
Lecturer on Physics, Kings College, 
New-castle-upon-Tyne, Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
No. 66, Portland Place, W.1, London, 
England. 


From Vitruvius to Johns-Manville 
(ete.), the history of acoustical treat- 
ment is reviewed by Professor Richard- 
son. Earliest known acoustic aids were 
resonance cavities in cell form found 
under the front tiers of seats in Roman 
amphitheaters. This article, while in- 
teresting to a historian, will be of little 
use to twentieth-century architects. 


The Transmission of Solar Radiation 
through Flat Glass under Summer 
Conditions. George V. Parmelee, Pub- 
lished in the Oct.-Nov. 1945 issue of 
Heating, Piping, and Air Conditioning. 
Kenney Publishing Co., 6 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 14 pp., graphs, 
tables, diagrams. 


This article presents a mathematical 
‘nalysis of the transmission and ab- 
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sorption characteristics of unshaded, 
unfigured, smooth, flat glass for direct 
radiation from the sun and scattered 
radiation from the sky. The results are 
presented in the form of curves for 
single and double glass of all degrees of 
transmissivity and include the highly 
transparent types such as ordinary 
window glass, as well as those types, 
such as the so-called heat absorbing 
glasses, which absorb much infrared 
radiation. 


In addition, charts are presented show- 
ing the rate of heat transfer to the 
interior from the surfaces of the glass, 
as it is influenced by the indoor and 
outdoor temperatures and by the 
amount of solar energy absorbed by the 
glass. The transmission characteristics 
of some typical window glasses are 
given together with data on the inten- 
sity of the direct solar and sky radia- 
tions. A sample problem illustrates the 
use of the information. 


The report is a mathematical parallel 
of exhaustive tests now being conducted 
by the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers’ Research 
Laboratory on the transmission of solar 
radiation. 


Caulking Methods. R. G. H. Salmon, in 
The Architect’s Journal, 45 The Av- 
enue, Cheam, Surrey, England. Feb. 
28, 1946. 2 pp. 


To quote directly, “The great interest 
now being aroused in new forms of 
building construction has focused .. . 
attention ... on efficient jointing. It 
has’ been found quite impossible to seal 
joints between large units used in pre- 
fabricated building by . . . traditional 
methods, and a study of this particular 
work has brought the realization that 
much jointing even in ordinary stone 
and brick houses has, in the past, given 
rise to many serious, if not so obvious, 
failures.” 


(So, we remark in passing, does a new 
technique not only necessitate unfore- 
seen changes in subsidiary techniques, 
but also re-emphasize inadequacies in 
the old which had become acceptable 
through long acquaintance.) 


Materials traditional in England almost 
always are applied in a malleable state 
but set hard and become rigid. Since 
the joints themselves are not rigid, but 
may be subject to movement or vibra- 
tion, and since such joints occur more 
widely than we think, the rigid filler 
cracks, falls out, and must be labo- 
riously cleaned out and replaced—which 
is a temporary remedy. Even small 
joints which do not change size appre- 
ciably may be subject to vibration due 
to traffic or nearby machinery. The 
problem calls for a material which will 
seal the joint under all such conditions, 
which will retain sufficient plasticity, 
elasticity, and adhesion to conform to 
changes and yet remain weather-tight. 


After pointing out that many com- 
pounds advertised as “permanently 
plastic” won’t remain pliable for more 
than a matter of weeks, Mr. Salmon 
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sets up a list of properties desirable in 
a first-rate caulking compound: 


1. It must retain excellent adhesion, 
plasticity, and elasticity. 


2. It should be paintable; that is, it 
should “take a surface skin.” 


3. It must be resistant to the action of 
alkalies, metals, etc.; and it must be 
non-staining. 


4. It must hold its place and retain 
its properties under extremes of tem- 
perature. 


5. It must be easy to apply over a wide 
range of working temperatures. 


Admitting that these desiderata are 
contradictory—that retention of plas- 
ticity and rapid skin formation, or 
stickiness and ease of application, don’t 
seem compatible—there are yet a few 
effective compounds. Mr. Salmon pub- 
lishes satisfactory formulae, most of 
which are not commercially available 
at least in England, which are strik- 
ingly similar to their less satisfactory 
commercial parallels. He states that 
pre-treatment of the oils used in for- 
mulating caulking compounds is of first 
importance, and that selection of fillers 
and the process of manufacture, though 
less important, have great bearing on 
the nature of the material. The article 
concludes with a short exposition on 
the use of the caulking gun, which we 
had not realized was a_ peculiarly 
American development. 


The Relative Efficiency of Single and 
Multiple Windows. Percy J. Waldram, 
F.S1I. from the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 66 
Portland Place, W. 1, London, England. 
Nov. 1945, 2 pp., graphs. 


Mr. Waldram’s article supplements the 
N.P.L. tables (The Natural Lighting of 
Houses and Flats, with Graded Daylight 
Factor Tables—reviewed in PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, November 1945) for de- 
termining the efficiency of single win- 
dows in lighting a room. The N.P.L. 
tables are limited to single windows not 
exceeding 6’ x 6’. Mr. Waldram pre- 
sents graphs comparing performance 
of two and three windows 3’ x 6’ and 6’ 
center to center, with one window equal 
in area to the aggregate of the others. 
The slight disparity in plotted graphs 
leads to the conclusion that the N.P.L. 
tables might be used for both single 
and multiple windows equal in aggre- 
gate area with but slight error. Another 
graph enables the architect to determine 
at a glance the penetration of a sky 
factor of 0.5% for windows up to 20 
feet by 20 feet. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ 
LITERATURE 


DITORS’ NOTE: Items starred are particularly 
eworthy, due to immediate and widespread interest 
their contents, to the conciseness and clarity with 
ich information is presented, to announcement of a 


new, important product, or to some other factor which 
makes them especially valuable. 


Acoustics 


1-45. Burgess Acousti-Booth Scout 
Model No. 602. Illus. pamphlet on an 
all-steel, sound-absorbent telephone 
booth for wall or shelf installation. 
Burgess-Manning Co. 


1-38. Burgess Acousti-Booth (Bulletin 
459), Burgess-Manning Co. Reviewed 
Apr. 


1-39. Zonolite Acoustical Plastic, Uni- 
versal Zonolite Insulation Co. Reviewed 
Apr. 


Adhesives 


1-36. Manual of Technical Data, 23 pp., 
illus. On “Pliobond” plastic adhesive: 
description, possible bond types, prop- 
erties, applications; data on preparing 
surfaces for bonding, special informa- 
tion and precautions; specifications. 
U. S. Plywood Corp., Industrial Adhe- 
sives Div. 


Airport Equipment 


1-40. Announcing Bayley All Metal 
Prefabricated Tee Hangar, William 
Bayley Co. Reviewed Apr. 


1-41. Low Cost Housing for Small Air- 
planes, AIA File 19-B, Timber Engi- 
neering Co. Reviewed Apr. 


Air Treatment 


1-42. AAF in Industry (Form 502), 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. Reviewed 
Apr. 


1-43. Electro-Matic Self-Cleaning Air 
Filter, Model E (Bulletin 250-E), 16 
ip., illus. Description of electric pre- 
‘cipitator built in standardized, self- 
contained sections easy to install. Tech- 
nical and installation data, suggested 
specifications, capacity and dimension 
best. American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


1-44. Disinfectaire Ultraviolet Germi- 
cidal Equipment (Cat. 845), Art Metal 
Co. Reviewed Apr. 


1-46. Filtered Air (Form 501), 18 pp., 
illus. Information on air filtering from 
standpoints of health, efficiency, econ- 
omy. American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


1-47. Roto-Clone (Dust Control) (Form 
270), a 8 bulletin illustrating instal- 
lations of industrial dust control sys- 
tem. American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Communications Systems 


3-60. Executone Inter-Communication 
for the Home, illus. consumer folder 
(4x744) on a 2-way home inter-com 
appliance operable on 110 volts A.C. 
or D.C. Executone, Inc. 

9-48. Talk-A-Phone Presents Complete 
Inter-Communication Systems (Cat. 
1944), 8 pp., illus. Catalog of intercom 
models available for limited or un- 
limited station systems. Talk-A-Phone 
Mfg. Co. 


Concrete 


3-61. Concrete Floors, Lone Star Ce- 
ment Corp. Reviewed Apr. 
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Concrete, Air Entraining 


3-58. Manual for Using Darex AEA, 
18-p. booklet (5-3/5 x 9). Examples 
given to estimate correct amounts of 
“Darex AEA” water-soluble compound 
to be mixed with cement for air en- 
trainment. Factor and strength tables, 
— curves. Dewey and Almy Chem- 
ical Co. 


Connectors 


3-62. Teco Connectors for Timber Con- 

struction in Railroad Service, AIA File 

- 9-B, Timber Engineering Co. Reviewed 
pr. 


Corrosion Resistance 


3-63. Corrosion-Resistant Materials and 
Equipment (Bulletin E), 14 pp., illus. 
Brief descriptions of synthetic plastic 
materials and their uses as linings, 
paints, tubing, rods, rigid or flexible 
sheets, gaskets, masking films; on acid- 
— masonry; on chemical stoneware, 
ead coatings, etc. U. S. Stoneware Co. 


Drafting Room Equipment 

4-46. More Useful from Any Angle, 
illus. folder (3% x 6%) describing a 
transparent plastic triangle, adjustable 
to any angle. Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 
4-48. Protect and Preserve with Brun- 
ing Dulseal. Illus. folder on transparent 
adhesive sheet of cellulose acetate for 
protecting drawings, tracings, prints, 
etc. Charles Bruning Co., Inc. 


Fireplace Equipment 


6-61. Bennett Fireplace Supplies, Ben- 
nett-Ireland, Fireplace Div. Reviewed 
Apr. 


Floors, Coverings 


6-59. Ideas for Better Business Floors 
(F-362-645), Armstrong Cork Co. Re- 
viewed Apr. 


Floor Finishes 


6-62. Roach Repellent Cement, H. H. 
Robertson Co. Reviewed Apr. 


2 folders on a monolithically applied © 


magnesium finish for wood or concrete 
sub-floors and on preparation of sub- 
floors for its application. From H. H. 
Robertson Company: 


6-63. Hubbellite (T-1-45). 


6-64. How to Prepare Sub-Floors for 
Hubbellite Floor Surfacing (T-4-44). 


Garage Equipment 

7-43. Your Own Private Doorman, Avi- 
ation Corp., Horton Mfg. Div. Reviewed 
Apr. 


Glass 

7-44. Magnalite Diffusing Glass, AIA 
File 26A 526, J. Merrill Richards. Re- 
viewed Apr. 


Gypsum Products 

7-45. Beauty and Quiet (SC-43), U. S. 

Gypsum Co., Acoustical Tile Div. Re- 

viewed Apr. 

7-46. Pyrobar Gypsum Short Span Roof 
a (CD-18), 6-p. illus. folder on 30” 
"precast sum units supported by sub- 

purlins, for short-span roof tiling; de- 

tails; specifications. U. S. Gypsum Co. 

7-47. Gyplap Measures, Up, 12-p. illus. 

consumer booklet (3% x 6%) on fire- 

proof sheathing with gypsum core. U.S. 

Gypsum Co. 


7-48. 


“Quiet, Please” with Auditon, 
(SC-53-Rev.), 10 pp., illus. : 


manual on a w fibre acoustical tj. 
erection and maintenance data; specif. 
cations; detail drawings. U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Acoustical Tile Div. 


Hardware 


8-91. Corbin Locking Devices a 

cial Hardware for Metal Applet 
Specification Products (Cat. K396, 7) 
ed., revised), 32 pp., illus. Catalog, of 
bronze locking devices for various Spe- 
cial uses, among them hospital 
ment: medicine cabinets, patients’ [ock. 
ers, blanket warmers, narcotic 

ments, etc. American Hardware Corp 
P. & F. Corbin Div. P 


8-88. Hardware for Sound-De y 
Doors (K-335), 8 pp. List and drawings 
of heavy-duty bolts, door checks, turn. 
buckles, lock and lever handles, butts, 
especially adapted for sound-deadening 
of doors. American Hardware Corp., 
P. & F. Corbin Div. 


8-87. Solid Brass and Bronze Hari. 
ware, Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Reviewed Apr. 


Heating Equipment 


8-92. Standard Electric-Welded Steel 
Boilers (Bulletin S-67), AIA File 30-1, 
8-p. illus. bulletin on boilers featuring 
low water line; smokeless, direct draft, 
coal hand-firing, stoker-, oil-, or 
firing types. Dimensions, details, 
Brownell Co. 


8-83. A Step Ahead in Hospital Heat. 
ing (Bulletin 633), AIA File %- 
C23, 24 pp., illus. Discussion in under- 
standable terms of a differential vac- 
uum steam heating system as applied 
to hospitals; data on actual installa- 
tions. C. A. Dunham Co. 


8-85. Series 15 Unit Heater, AIA-30- 
D11 (Cat. 15c-2), 4-p. illus. folder on 
unit heaters with copper fins and tubes; 
capacity to 209,000 Btu. Feders Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Industrial Heating Div. 


8-89. Tempered-Aire (H-550), Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Heating Div. Re- 
viewed Apr. 

8-90. Hot Water Circulators, AIA File 


29-D-2, Vita Motivator Co. Reviewed 
Apr. 


Hospital Equipment 

8-93. Capital Cubicles Turn Hospital 
Wards Into Private Rooms, illus. sheet 
on overhead metal track and curtains 
to form cubicles for hospital wards; 
specification sheet; 2 pages of typical 
layouts. Capital Cubicle Co. 


Insulation 


9-46. B-H No. 1 Insulating Cement, 
Baldwin-Hill Co. Reviewed Apr. 


9-47. PC Foamglas Insulation for 
Tanks, Towers, Ducts, and Breeching 
(G5711), Pittsburgh Corning Corp. Re 
viewed Apr. 


Kitchen Equipment, Commercial 

11-09. Case Histories of Successful 
Mass-Feeding Operations, G. S. Blot 
gett Co., Inc. Reviewed Apr. 


Laboratory Equipment 
12-61. Laboratory Equipment (Bullet 
498), U. S. Stoneware Co. Re 

pr. 
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sal tile. MM 12-62. Lighting with Corning Flur-O- 
Specif. I Guide, Cornin Glass Works, Lighting 
2¥psum Me Div. Reviewed Apr. 
63. Flexible Lighting to Step U 
Pere and Appliance Displays ( y. 
548), 6-p. illus. folder presenting light- 
ud ing ideas for furniture and appliance 
heat stores, sketched by E. H. Silverman and 
96, 714, fm Abraham Levy. General Electric Co., 
alog of fm Lamp Dept. 
US spe MM 12.59. G-E Slimline and Circline Lamps 
“he, seen in Many Roles (LM-20), 12 pp. 
3” lock. Reprints of articles by C. M. Cutler wi 
and J. L. Tugman. Technical and de- ge 
‘Con. ‘on data on “Slimline” fluorescent ee 
amps for store or theater lighting; 9 
dening sketches. General Electric Co., Lamp 
wings fm Dept. 
turn. BF 12-64. Let There Be Light, 8-p. illus. 
butts, # reprint of article by Dr. R. M. Stecher. 
dening Technical discussion of lighting for 
Corp, #% reading purposes, particularly in rela- 
tion to libraries. neral Electric Co., 
Hard. @ Lamp Dept. 
Assn, 12.65. Light for Tomorrow’s Food 
Store, 2-p. illus. folder. Reprint of 
article hy James M. Ketch, illuminating 
engineer. General discussion >f require- 
Steel —= sgten er arog — 16-84. Functional Spring Hangers and Plumbing Equipment 
—a ‘ i Vibration Eliminators (Cat. 2026), : 

: Dept. ; : : 16-95. Recipes for Hot Water, 14-p. 
uring ae ‘ 32-p. illus. catalog on design of flexible illus. consumer booklet (6 x 9) on auto- 
draft, HH 12-66. Slimline Diameters and Lengths power piping layouts. Information on a OU See eee Se Oe 
| Presage Expansion of the Lighting Art. standard and special spring hangers irc. civcle twin table top models: 
ails, Illus. folder. Data on thin fluorescent and vibration eliminators; detail draw- paves A aT ae oe Bien Sent 

lamps; diameters, lengths, arrangement ings; engineering data. Blaw-Knox - lectrie (Hotpol se " 
Hen). patterns, ballasts. General Electric Co., _Co., Power Piping Div. CS a Fee 
3 ee Mia lets Coulter ravi bae: Tose Pome 

> ile 29681 ulletin 702-p), Dur- 16-91. Worthin , ‘ 
: - -91. gton Vertical Turbine 

lied iron Co., Inc. Reviewed Apr. Pumps (Bulletin H-450-B33), 12-p. 
talla- 13-31. Wrought Iron for Sewage Treat- 16-86. Better Drainage Made Easy, illus. booklet presenting photos of typ- 

ment and ee t ve sgumaaaaaes A. M. Fibre Conduit Co. Reviewed Apr. ical a of vertical turbine 

Byers Co. Reviewed Apr. 6-87. Orangeburg Fibre Conduit (Cat. pumps having capacity ranges to 12,000 
“yl 13-32. Rigidized Metals, Rigid-Tex ), 16-p. illus. catalog on standard con- Pm. Worthington Pump and Machin- 
abes: Corp. Reviewed Apr. it for concrete encasement and “No- ery Vorp., sump Viv. 
Mit 153, Expanded Metals, U.S. Gypsum {zete” conduit for underground instal- ga, 

Co. Reviewed Apr. tings; dimensions. Fibre Conduit Co. 19-54. So You Are Going to Build A 
Ger 16-94. Orangeburg Pipe (Cat. 304), 20 age, illus. folder on an engineering 
Re BE Paint pp., illus., on sewer pipe service records, rvice for stage and television studio 

‘ 16-80. The Proper Use of Color in Hos- _ industrial uses, irrigation lines, laying Pan pera pon ony oe ns nals stan- 
File H pital Decoration, O’Brien Varnish Co. instructions, joining to other kinds of ard stage rigging for underhung type 
| gee Eissage purpose, "Fibre Conmine weight equipment. J RClancy, Ine. 

16-81. Texolite Color Selector, illus. Co. drainage purposes. Fibre nuit ’ 
folder on uses of . washable interior 4 Steel 
paint, a not-so-washable interior paint, Plastics ; 

, alge 19-51. Eastern Stainless Steel Sh . 
co aare 'U SG eet ee 16-88. Selecting the Right Thermoset- 4 Condensed Handbook for the Boot. 
ains , ae , ting Molding Materials, 36 pp., illus. neer and Layman, Eastern Stainless 
ads: (6x9). Compiled as a brief guide to Steel Corp. Reviewed Apr. 

; Photomurals proper choice of plastic for final molded : 
ical part. Definition, selection information 19-55. Laclede Steel Joists, AIA-13G, 

16-92. Chosen by America’s Four New : 1 ; Sonar p., illus. Lightweight steel joists: 
: : properties of thermosetting molding Pp J J 
Streamliners, 8-p. illus. booklet (4x8%) materials. Bakelite Corp. nstruction and standards data; de- 
presenting photomural installations on . , sign tables; specifications; accessories; 
{railroad trains. Kaufmann & Fabry 16-89. Chemaco Molding Materials, strengths. Steel Joist Institute Code of 
a Co, Chemaco Corp. Reviewed Apr. Standard Practice. Laclede Steel Co. 
16-82. From Blank Walls to Pictorial 16-78. Cellulosic Thermoplastics (Form 
for Epics with Fe me & Fabry Photo- 500-29-A), 20 pp. Illus. discussion of Trim. Metal 
ng murals, Kaufmann & Fabry Co. Re- dimensional stability of cellulose ther- 20-22. Chromedge, B. & T. Metals Co. 
Re- viewed Apr. moplastics at high temperatures and Reviewed Apr. 
16- ar humidities. Test data, physical property 
93. No Priorities on Smartness or tables. Hercules Powder Co., Cellulose Welding 
nereased Business, 4-p. folder showing Products Dept. e 
photomurals used in restaurants and —_ 23-59. Airco Are Welding Accessories 
ful tars. Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 16-96. Why Cellulose Plastics? (Form (Cat. 130), Air Reduction Sales Co. 
od- 500-19), 4-p. folder, color-illustrating Reviewed Apr. 
manufacturing uses for cellulose ace- : ; 
Piping Equipment tate-based plastics. Hercules Powder 23-60. The Welding, Flame Cutting, 
16-83 . . Co., Cellulose Products Dept. and Flame Descaling of Wrought Iron, 
- How to Cash in on the Silver A. M. Byers Co. Reviewed Apr. 
tin Alloy Ring, 10-p. illus. booklet on “Sil- 16-90. Plastics, The Story of An In- isan 
aad braz” corrosion-vibration resistant joint | dustry, Committee on Plastics Educa- 23-61. Are Welding Electrodes (ADW- 
for bonding I.P.S. copper tubing and tion, Society of the Plastics Industry, 75), Wilson Welder and Metals Co., 
rass pipe. Air Reduction Sales Co. Ine. Reviewed Apr. Inc. Reviewed Apr. 
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Immediately above are two views of 
the internally streamlined bathroom of 
the Fritz B. Burns model house on 
a $75,000 lot in Los Angeles. (See 
p. 96, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, Janu- 
ary 1946; Architectural Forum, March 
1946; Arch. Record, April 1946.) Note 
built-in wall radio, magazine rack, and 
ash-slot. The Plexiglas walls and 
shower stall are undoubtedly sanitary, 
but they hardly seem consistent. Mr. 
Burns’ original news release said, in 
part: “... these fantastic stories about 
houses of .. . plastics . . . are mislead- 
ing. They’re confusing the public.” Not 
only the public, Mr. Burns. 


MODULAR COORDINATION IN KITCHENS 


According to the Subcommittee on 
Modular Products of ASA Committee 
A62 (Modular Coordination), a study 
committee on kitchen equipment is at 
work under the Chairmanship of John 
C. Thornton, architect, of the Detroit 
Edison Company in this field. We can 
imagine no field in which coordination 
is more necessary—nor, we _ should 
think, any in which it would be more 
difficult. Let’s hope the protruding 
range and the sore-thumb-like refriger- 
ator are on the way out. 


SANDWICH WALLS, FOAMED PLASTICS... 


We’ve heard, from time to time, of 
various multilayer walling materials; 
several of these “sandwich” products 
have been developed experimentally. 
Now Chrysler Corporation’s Cycleweld 
Division announces a war development, 
a sandwich panel: a nitrogen-filled hard 
sponge rubber core with sheet aluminum 
surfaces. To resist termites and other 
bugs in the South Pacific, Cycleweld 
developed instrument cases and houses 


BE A REASON! 


for technicians, using this new product 
bonded together with a special adhesive, 
and eliminating nails, rivets, or other 
bonding agents around which termites 
might work their way in. 


Du Pont also announces a foamed plas- 
tic, cellular cellulose acetate (“CCA” 
for short), lighter than cork, which has 
good thermal insulating properties and 
“remarkable” structural strength when 
bonded between two sheets of metal, 
wood, or plastic. It is of uniform den- 
sity—a mass of pin-point-sized bubbles 
—and will not disintegrate under vibra- 
tion, resists heat sufficiently so it can 
be bonded with thermo-setting resins, 
and may be tooled with ordinary wood- 
working machinery. Its density can be 
controlled in manufacture to produce a 
product weighing from four to nine 
Ib per cu ft as desired. Du Pont stresses 
its suitability as a core for a sandwich 
product. 


And of course there’s the Glenn L. 
Martin—U. S. Plywood Honeycomb 
sandwich, shown below. How will you 
like, Dear Reader, to live between 
“sandwich” walls, eat sandwiches at 
lunch, and marry a girl who collects 
Sandwich glass? 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER AGAIN 

The current housing crisis would have 
been incomplete without a re-appear- 
ance of R. Buckminster Fuller, the 
perennial idea man of prefabrication. 
As you’ve doubtless heard long since, 
he’s the still-bubbling genius of Fuller 
Houses, Inc., with a new igloo-like 
house of aluminum alloys, stainless 
steel, and plastics, supported by cables 
from a central mast, with a revolving 
air intake on the roof. 


Apparently Beechcraft, airplane manu- 
facturers, will take your order. The 
house measures 33 ft in diameter, 22 ft 
in height, will cost $6500 (if manufac- 
ture can start 50,000 at a time), and 
will be completely equipped with pre- 
fabricated bathroom, refrigerator, dish- 
washer, clotheswasher, heating, and air 
conditioning. It is one of the most 
stimulating of recent developments, 
partly because Fuller is willing to dis- 
card accepted conventions to get at the 
root of the house problem. But it is 
outré, it will have hard sledding, and 
the next time we have a housing crisis, 
a Fuller will reappear to shock us into 
Fuller realization of our difficulties. 
That’s a prognostication, son! 


Below, three variations of the Honeycomb structural sandwich (see also last month’s column) 
designed to meet conditions imposed by compound curvatures. Left, square-patterned core for 
single curvatures; center, trapezoidal core for double curvatures; right, standard hexagonal core 
for saddle shapes. The Glenn L. Martin Co., and the U. S. Plywood Corp. announced it jointly. 
















THIS MONTH'S PRODUCTS 


AIR CONDITIONING 

Tamper-Proof Cap for Air Diffuser, 
added to base of damper control sctew i, 
"K" type “Kno-Draft" air diffuser (remoyabj, 
only with special screwdriver) locks damper 
in desired setting. W. B. Connor Engines. 
ing Corp., 114 East 32nd St., New York 15 
N. Y. 


Climate Cabinet. Home cooling unit insigj. 
able in central warm-air heating sysien. 
controls temperature and humidity in gy. 
mer months. Westinghouse Electric Appi. 
ance Div., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 107 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Electro-Bond Woodwelder. Portable, high. 
frequency, spot welding gun for polymer: 
ing (in 10 sec. or less) bonding resin through 
wall board panel or plaster board; simplities 
forming plywood curves, scrolls; welds 
mortised and other types of joints unde 
pressure; eliminates nailing. Short Wave 
Plastic Forming Co., 2921 W. Alameda Ave, 
Burbank, Calif. 


Janitrol Portable Heater. Gasoline, ken 
sene-, or light fuel oil-burning unit operating 
on whirling-flame principle. For heating 
construction materials, equipment, service 
lines, during winter weather. Surface Con- 
bustion Corp., 2375 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio. 


DOORS, GARAGE 


E-Z Lift Garage Door. Overhead type o 
heavy-gage aluminum for 8’ x 7’ door frame; 
lifting mechanism operates within frame; 
sealed-in ball bearings; quick installation; 
fingertip operation. Wilson Foundry & Mc 
chine Co., Pontiac 11, Mich. 


FABRIC 


Plexon. Plastic-coated yarn for upholstery 
fabrics and webbing. Weatherproof, re 
sistant to oil, grease, mild acids, heat; wil 
not mildew or sag; cleans by dampcloth 
sponging. Fabrics to be made in colors, 
patterns; 2” webbing, 36” and 5” widths. 
Plexon, Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10 
N. Y. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Model 50 Plastic Toilet Seat. Non-breakable, 
fire- and moisture-proof, in black and while; 
of phenolic resin plastic with “self-sustair 
ing” hinges in plastic housings which need 
no lubrication, will not break or freeze; fits 
all standard bowls. Sperzel Co., Dept. PA 
911 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Mim 


3 Point Pipe Gage. Steel, pocket-size device 
for quick, accurate measurement of ¥%” 1 
12" pipe (in any position), all clectricd 
conduit and electrical metallic tubing; gives 
drill size for tapping; also bears inch-metric 
rule. Three-Point Gage Co., 3767. N. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


WINDOWS 


Stormtite Windows. Ot prefabricated alum 
num, complete with hardware, weather 
stripping, im standard sizes; resi 

double hung, casement, glass block om 
struction, basement, architectural and cas 
ment projected types. Albert Storms & Co., 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Paint RIGHT with COLOR DYNAMICS 
Paint BEST with PITTSBURGH PAINTS! 


@ The benefits of COLOR DYNAMICS are 
made more enduring when you use Pitts- 
burgh’s long-lasting quality paints. There's a 
PITTSBURGH PAINT for every need! 


WALLHIDE—in three types. PBX—extra durable 
finish which can be washed repeatedly without 
streaking or spotting. SEMI-GLOSS—for higher 
sheen. FLAT — velvet-like finish for offices, 
libraries and dining rooms. These paints are 
enriched with “Vitolized Oils” for live-paint 
protection. 


WATERSPAR ENAMEL — for woodwork, furniture, 

metal trim—gives a china-like gloss which 

resists marring and abrasion. 

FLORHIDE—for floor surfaces. Quick-drying, 
tough finish which can be scrubbed frequently 
with soap solutions. 
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NOW... Get the Benefits from 
the ENERGY IN COLOR .. . with Scientific Accuracy! 


par who work or live in public 
or semi-public buildings appreciate 
those things which help to keep them 
going ... with greater mental effi- 
ciency ... with less physical strain . . 

with greater comfort and restfulness. 


@ Pittsburgh’s science of COLOR 
DYNAMICS enables executives re- 
sponsible for maintenance to specify 
with scientific accuracy color arrange- 
ments that retard fatigue, stimulate 
energy, improve morale, increase 
safety and promote well-being. There 
is no longer any reason for the depress- 
ing monotones found so often 

in offices, hotels, restaurants 

and hospitals. 


@ This new method of painting 
is based on the influence of the 
energy in color upon normal 


human beings. Laboratory tests have 
proved that color can be used to help 
people relax, feel more cheerful, in- 
spire trust and confidence, create bet- 
ter feeling among employees. 


@ With COLOR DYNAMICS you can 
also make offices or living quarters 
seem more spacious and attractive. 
Rooms can be made to appear longer 
or wider, ceilings higher or lower, 
halls lighter and wider. 


@ For a complete explanation of what 

COLOR DYNAMICS is and how it 
works, write for a free, pro- 
fusely illustrated booklet, 
“COLOR DYNAMICS for Office 
Buildings, Hotels and Restau- 
rants” Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint Division, Dept. 
PA-5, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





jp PITTSBURGH PLATE G 


Pir?SBURGH PAINTS 


GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 








e St. Mary's Church in Boston, Mass., recently re-roofed with approximately 
40,000 lbs. of Revere sheet copper by A. Belanger & Sons, Inc., Cambridge, 
sheet metal contractors. General contractors were the John Bowen Co., Boston, 


and the metal was supplied by The Herrick Co., Boston distributors. 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE FACTS 
ON SHEET COPPER CONSTRUCTION 


EVERE believes that its responsibility only begins with 
the production of fine metals, and does not end until 
those metals are giving satisfactory service in the hands 
of users. Often, this means not only metallurgical research, 
but also extensive field and laboratory work in the practical 
application of Revere products. 

As a result of such research, architects and contractors 
throughout the country now have new and vastly improved 
information on which to base sheet copper construction. 
Using the clear, simple charts supplied by Revere, sheet 
metal contractors are already taking wide advantage of the 
advanced engineering principles Revere has developed. 
These experts are convinced, as is Revere, that this new 
sheet copper construction will far outlast that done by 
former methods. 

Nearly all prominent architects and contractors have 
Revere’s new book on the subject, “Copper and Common 
Sense.’’ We urge you to use the data in this book. It was 
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prepared especially to help practical men in their day-to-day 
problems. Call on the Revere Technical Advisory Service, 
Architectural, for any further help you may wish. Revere 
products are sold by Revere Distributors in all parts of 
the country. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 


—_ 
. . . 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual Network every 
Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EDST. 
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Simplified Air Conditioning 
for All Businesses 


Air Conditioning is a potent builder of good will in 
men’s stores. Patrons like to be cool and comfortable 
—they stay longer and buy more. “Packaged” Air Con- 
ditioners, pioneered by Chrysler Airtemp, provide cool 
shopping comfort—completely and economically. 


“Packaged” Air Conditioners fit into plans for any 
business establishment. More and more, progressive 
architects are specifying this modern, simplified 
method of air conditioning. “Packaged” Air Condi- 
tioners are compact, easily moved, occupy less floor 
space and can be quickly and easily installed, singly 
or in multiple. They operate entirely automatically. 


Merchants prefer “Packaged” Air Conditioners be- 
cause they are engineered and manufactured for long 
life and perform effortlessly and quietly with little 
or no attention. They have made amazing perform- 
ance records all over the country. Operating and up- 
keep costs are surprisingly low. 


Behind these “Packaged” Air Conditioners stands 
Chrysler Corporation, famed for engineering and mass 
production skill—your assurance of high quality, 
dependability and low cost. e Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


“REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! The music of Andre Kostelanetz and the 
musical world’s most popular stars — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., E.S.T.” 


CHRYSLER C@ AIRTEMP 


HEATING © COOLING © REFRIGERATION 
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BOOKS 


THE FAMILY’S DILEMMA 


The Book of Houses. John P. Dean and 
Simon Breines. Crown Publishers, 419 
Fourth Ave., New York, 1946. 144 pp., 
illustrated. $2.00 


Unless the acute housing shortage is 
relieved by speedy, large-scale produc- 
tion of homes, an estimated 3% million 
families will be without homes by the 
end of 1946; millions of other families 
want new homes. The consequent wide- 


spread interest in home building and 
purchasing is understandable. Pub- 
lishers are striving strenuously to fill 
an apparently insatiable demand for 
books on these subjects. New books on 
houses are potential best-sellers. 


When one of these is unabashedly called 
The Book of Houses, its right to that 
exclusive title is immediately under 
suspicion. The burden of proving such 
right falls upon it. This book does not 
sustain its claim. However, despite its 
misguided choice of name, it does have 
some value for a prospective home pur- 
chaser. 





*Home Ownership: Is It Sound? John P. Dean. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1945. 215 pp. 








SOFTONE 


Non-Combustible Acoustical Tile 
Chosen for UNO Auditorium 


EVERY WORD uttered at the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil meetings is vital. Extraneous noise could confuse grave 


world-wide issues. 


SOFTONE—because of its maximum sound absorption value, 
superior appearance, and top fire-resistance quality—was 
picked for the Hunter College Auditorium, scene of the all- 


important UNO sessions. 


SOFTONE is growing in favor by leaps and bounds for im- 
portant installations everywhere. 


Ask For Descriptive Literature 


SOFTONE 


Acoustical and Insulation Division 
of Pressurelube, Inc. 


120 S. La Salle Street 


*(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 











Chicago 3, Ill. 








One of the authors, John P. 
gional economist of the Federa] 
Housing Authority, recently publ 
a scholarly, candid inquiry into 4 
soundness of home ownership,* 
several chapters on the subject in 
Book of Houses heavily draws w 
earlier work. Their frank, fact 
formation will be helpful to one 
quandary of whether to build or 
The order of choice indicated as 
for the average family at this y 
to rent a single-family house, 
a second-hand one, to buy a read 
and lastly, to build a house to 
dividual tastes. This last altern 
is given little encouragement. 




















These chapters on home owne 
best in the book, briefly disex 
financial and legal hazards of ho 
chasing. These hazards are not y 
mized. Their seriousness must be 
derstood if this nation is to 
repetition of the disastrously high 
closure totals of the early 1930’s, 7 







* 






The name, as co-author, of 
Breines, who has been associated } 
modern, progressive house design @ 
East Coast, leads one to expect] 
than this book gives. The aut 
realistically state the fact that, 
lower cost levels, homes of good mot 
design are seldom available to the pi 
pective home purchaser. “The wri 
personally feel that a modern house 
yield more housing for your money. 
Most home-purchasing families will find 
few if any good modern homes on the 
market to choose from. . . . For som 
time to come, good modern is likely to 
remain a luxury product of the well-t- 
do.” Failure by the authors forcibly t 
demonstrate that good modern need not 
be a luxury product is a cause of dis 
appointment. 


The photographs show a few modified 

modern houses, but chiefly the usual 

contractor-built houses, the eclectic, 

half-timber, Cape Cod, French chateau N 
adaptations, and all the other synthetic 
architectural styles which the last fifty 
years have produced. House plans d 
the latter group are intelligently anz- 
lyzed and their faults are pointed out 
Their shortcomings are skillfully cor 
trasted with the merits of their prote 
types. th 


The book contains no bibliography, but 
the frequent use made of sketches ané 
illustrations from Federal Housing At 
ministration publications recalls the tr 
freshing excellence of these Government 
pamphlets. Some of the material ap 
peared in FHA Technical Bulletin No.4, 
Principles of Planning Small Howse, 
FHA Land Planning Bulletin No. | 
Successful Subdivisions, and in FHA 
Technical Bulletin No. 7, Planning Prof- 
itable Neighborhoods. This re-use high- 
lights the value of these booklets, 

are available for a few cents from 
Superintendent of Documents, Was 
ington, D. C. Recommendation might 
here be made also of FHA Tee 
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National NEPCODUCT 

for underfloor power and 
communications wiring offers 
the following features: 


@ Ready access for outlets 


@ Plug screwed into 
threaded outlet 


@ Saddle supports 
level the duct 


@ Flexibility and ease 


of installation 


@ Maximum inside area 


Complete engineering data on request 


‘Underfigor 
Dact System 


A recent installation 
at the Carnegie, Pa., 
branch of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


pp Electric 


eae ocoocoucTs ecvea PCA ATION 
Box 897 — Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Bulletin No. 1, Recent Developments in 
Dwelling Construction, and particular- 
ly of No. 2, Modern Design. 


Other than the points of merit men- 
tioned, little can be found to distinguish 
this book from any one of several recent 
books in the same field. The usual check 
lists for prospective home owners and 
sketchy discussions of estimated costs, 
neighborhoods, the lot, house plans, 
kitchen and bath, construction details, 
remodeling, prefabrication, style, vaca- 
tion cottages, are all here. To the pro- 


gressive architect, this book offers noth- 
ing new. 
LAWRENCE E. MAWN 


INSIDE WRITING 


My Father Who Is On Earth. John 
Lloyd Wright. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
2 W. 45 St., New York, N. Y., 1946. 
195 pp., illus. $3.50 


To help you decide whether you may 
want to read this intimate account of 
the Wright family, we offer a typical 
page: 

“A fifteen-foot Christmas tree, fully 
trimmed, cornucopias and all, sparkled 












Bareol OVERdoor 


Barcol OVERdoors 
Electric 

Door Operators 
Switch Controls 
Radio Controls 


A RELIABLE UPWARD-ACTING 
DOOR with DISTINCTIVE Features 


The picture illustrates only one of many possible types of 
buildings in which the Barcol OVERdoor can be used success- 
fully — in this case, that of a lumber dealer who required a 
large-size door (18 feet wide by 13 feet high) for a trucking 
entrance. The Barcol OVERdoor is built to exacting standards 
of manufacture to insure long life and trouble-free operation, 
and offers a number of distinctive features such as: 


ROLLER-CRANK CLOSING ACTION 
SELF-LATCHING BOLTS 

TWIN-TORSION TAILORED SPRINGS 
CONTINUOUS VERTICAL TRACK BRACKETS 


Barcol OVERdoors are made in standard sizes for residence 
garages and in special large sizes to order for commercial, 
industrial, institutional, and similar buildings. Supplementary 
Barcol equipment includes Electric Door Operators for remote 
switch control of large doors and gates, and the Radio Control 
for opening and closing garage doors from a moving car by 
simply pushing a button. See your Barber-Colman representa- 
tive for full details on any contemplated installation. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


100 MILL 


S ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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in the center of the octagon. The 

of sleighbells signaled Santa’s arriys) 
with his bag of gifts which were passe; 
out to each person by name. The grown. 
ups danced, the children played. Papa 
was always the life of the party, _ 
seemed that the party was given for 
him and the other children. It never 
started till he arrived and it ended when 
he left. Mrs. Waller was a gracious 
hostess. 


“Papa liked Mrs. Waller—Mr. Waller, 
too! Mrs. Waller liked Papa—so dig 
Mr. Waller! 


“Mother always looked pretty at the 
parties. She wore the dresses Papa 
designed for her. 


“Papa designed most of Mama’s dresses 
Most of Mama’s dresses were brown! 


“When the Susan Laurence Dana Es. 
tate was completed in Springfield, Mrs. 
Dana threw a housewarming for every- 
one who had worked on the building. 
It was really a mixed crowd, all formal- 
ly dressed in owned or rented attire, 
One of the hod carriers brought his 
twelve children. Except for the formal 
getups, it could have been called a 
democratic affair. Papa was master 
of ceremonies. He looked like a Three- 
Tail Pasha among his people. I think 
the party was given for him. 


“Papa liked Mrs. Dana! 


“Mrs. Dana liked Papa! 


“T liked to smell her Chanel. So did 
Paa-pa.” 
C. M. 


TRIPLE CONFUSION 


Building Today. Martin S. Briggs. Or- 
ford University Press, London, 194}. 
112 pp. $2.00 


Our Building Inheritance. W. H. God- 
frey. Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 
1945. 87 pp. 108. 6d. 


Architecture Arising. Howard Robert- 
son. Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 
1945. 125 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Godfrey, Briggs, and Robertson pre 
sent opinions of three confused arehi- 
tects. They deplore the existing e& 
thetics and functional chaos of our 
cities, towns, and rural areas. They 
abjure “extremes” either of modernism 
or traditionalism and each flounders in 
the quandries of city planning. But they 
cannot be said to agree; each has his 
own point of view and pet proposals 
Without doubt, “natural” growth in 
certain byways of England, America, 
and probably every other country has 
produced ingratiating and suc 

towns, market places, shopping centers, 
and streets. It is for the protection of 
these against modern improvements 
that Godfrey pleads. I suspect that not 
everyone would agree with his 4 
praisal of what should be retained of 


(Continued on page 106) 
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UNIFORM IN STRENGT 


In Stran-Steel, architects have a precision fram 

that is not dependent on variables of growth or s 

Its uniformity and strength eliminate sag, warp, rot. . 
guard the building investment and the builder's repute 


Stran-Steel construction is not only permanent. . . it’s fas 
and simple as well. Basic framing members are joists, 
channel plates and studs, cut-to-length for rapid assembly 
with ordinary carpenter's tools. Sheet-metal screws accom- 
plish framing connections, while collateral materials are 
nailed directly to the Stran-Steel patented nailing groove. 


Match good design with good materials. Build with Stran- 
Steel, the modern framework for better homes, apartment 
buildings and light commercial or industrial structures. For 
further details, see Sweet's File, Architectural, Sweet's File 
for Builders, or the January issue of Building Supply News. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division * Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


- 
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REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 104) 


his damnation of everything contem- 
porary because it may not conform to 
the existing patterns. 


Like Godfrey, Briggs eschews modern 
design in architecture; usually labeling 
it “foreign” or “Central European.” 
Both authors are guilty of trying and 
convicting the wrong culprit—and with- 
out permitting a defense. The sins they 
cite to damn contemporary architecture 
are those of planless speculation and 
pseudo-modern eclecticism. That Picca- 


dilly Circus and Times Square are ugly 
and uninspiring, though they maintain 
an appeal for millions, may be true; 
but that one or two items of fairly 
clean (non-conforming) design are re- 
sponsible for the general untidiness of 
the scene would be hard to prove. 


Traditionalists have long pointed out 
that eclecticism need not be wholly evil. 
Robertson’s case for design which 
stems from traditions is a healthy re- 
appraisal of this thesis by one who 
understands and appreciates the best of 
contemporary work—and his argument 
is convincing. I think it worth every 
architect’s time to read this book, which 
points to some of contemporary archi- 








CONCRETE BEAUTY 
is More than Skin Deep 


Clarity of line and smoothness enhances the architect's 
vision, but his design must also assure strength and 
durability. Only quality concrete fulfills the demand 
of the architect for both beauty and permanence. 


Calcium chloride in the mix insures proper curing 
conditions, resulting in greater strength concrete with 
denser and more uniform surfaces. 


Facts on the long acceptance by engineering and 


research authorities are cited in the booklet, “Calcium 
Chloride in Concreting.” Ask for a copy. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


4145 Penobscot Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
















































Quality Concrete ... with 












tecture’s prize productions as evidence 
that a new tradition, based upon ancien; 
knowledge of building materials gn; 
human desires, is being built up, Rp. 
lecticism, according to Robertson, need 
not be the slavish imitation even of |, 
Corbusier’s idioms, but rather an ap. 
preciative understanding of what such 
exceptional geniuses are able to pro. 
duce. 


Unfortunately, Architecture Arising js 
weakened by its city planning diseys. 
sion. It does not suffer, though, from 
a lack of imagination, as do the Bri 
and Godfrey books. Robertson’s ppp. 
posal for free-standing buildings jp 
city centers is a sensible and reagon. 
able attempt to solve circulation and 
space problems, but it is too much an 
architect’s concept. It presupposes a 
continuous piling-up in central area: 
and merely creates a more humane 
(trees, safety zones, parks) treatment 
of congestion. Though it belies God. 
frey’s assurance that all contemporary 
architecture must be oppressive, it 
would not succeed in preventing a 
spiral of crowding in shopping and 
commercial areas. 


The architect’s great hurdles are es- 
thetics and social goals and these books 
indicate healthy disagreement. 


WILLIAM SMULL 
TO CATCH UP 


Atomic Energy in War and Peace. Gess- 
ner G. Hawley and Sigmund W. Leif- 
son. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 
330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y., 1945. 
211 pp., illus. $2.50 


This small book, explaining atomic en- 
ergy comprehensibly for those with a 
good high school background in science, 
indicates that there are many hidden 
properties of matter. Even the placid 
brick may have to be regarded with 
new respect if the concepts which led 
to the atomic bomb are fully explored 
Atomic energy exists in all atoms, and 
its release will surely become simpler 
and more economical as well as more 
controllable as more research is de 
veloped. 


On the other hand, it seems to us that 
the application of atomic research to 
the problems of shelter may revolution- 
ize architectural conceptions completely. 
This still may be in the Jules Verne 
stage, but if a concerted effort, similar 
to the wartime search for the destruc 
tive utilization of atomic energy, were 
directed to peacetime problems, inelud- 
ing building, infinitely more economical 
shelter might be achieved. Messrs. Haw- 
ley and Leifson limit their disc 

to the atomic bomb and indicate clearly 
the drawbacks, under present limite 
knowledge, for everyday uses of atomic 
power. This is the book for catching 
up on the scientific achievement of our 
age in just a few hours of inte 
reading. 

DAVIDSON -SMULL 
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This illustrated book shows the 
many and varied uses of PC Glass 
Blocks in building construction. 
See how you can help clients 
to improve working conditions 
with this unique building material 
and also to save their money. 


ow, under one cover, you can get all the infor- 
N mation you need to reap the full advantages 
of PC Glass Block construction. 

In this 36-page book, illustrated in three colors, 
there are photographs of all sorts of PC Glass Block 
installations in a wide variety of buildings. The 
properties, characteristics and functions of the 
various types of block are described, the patterns 
illustrated, the sizes listed. 

The technical data section includes authoritative 
information on light transmission, insulation, 
(which promotes control of condensation) weather 
resistance, structural strength, ease of cleaning and 
maintenance, exclusion of dust and grit, dampening 
of distracting noise. Layout tables and detailed 


ALSO MAKERS OF PC FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


drawings of typical PC Glass Block installations are 
supplemented by detailed specifications for panels 
and for panel and sash combinations. 

No other building material can give your clients 
all the advantages they get with PC Glass Blocks. 
In many ways they promote appearance and effh- 
ciency, yet also effect worthwhile economies. 

Start now to prepare for the construction and 
remodeling jobs which are still in the pre-planning 
stage. Get all the information you need, satisfy 
yourself that you can recommend PC Glass Blocks 
to your most exacting clientele with full assurance 
of satisfactory service. 

Send in the coupon and your free copy of our 
new book will be mailed to you promptly. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 331, 682 Duquesne Way 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copy of your new book, on 
the use of PC Glass Blocks for Commercial, Institu- 
tional and Public Buildings. If is understood that I 


GLASS BLOCKS a 


0 ES a ae PAN Se Ps EAS Cee ee eee ae 
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TO PUBLISHED WORK 


Prepared by CHARLOTTE ZAGER 


THIS CLASSIFIED SUMMARY of the various types of buildings pub- 
lished in the architectural press here and abroad is to appear monthly. 
replacing the familiar reviews of periodicals. It is intended to afford 
our readers a more ready reference to the latest architectural work. 
The source magazines and their addresses also will be listed.’ 


CLUBS 


‘‘Remodeling Project — from Plush 
Spanish to Modern Club”—DOUGLAS HON. 
NOLD, ARCHITECT; JOHN LAUTNER, ASSOCIATE. 
Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. Arts and Archi- 
tecture, p. 41) 


COMMERCIAL 


“Commercial Buildings in North Africa” 
~—A SURVEY BY J. WELLS HASTINGS of the great 
progress made in the design of commercial buildings in 
North Africa in the past 15 years. Fully illustrated. 
(Feb. Architect and Engineer, p. 16) 


Offices. 


“Design Office” ROBERT SIDNEY DICKENS, 
DESIGNER. Informal office serves dual purpose of 
conference room and business office in compact setup. 
Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural 
Forum, p. 101) 


“Design Laboratory” —BARTOLUCCI. WALD. 
HEIM coordinates drafting, testing, and display facili- 
ties in remodeling a package design wer! - Photo 
=~ floor plans. (Feb. Archite®tural Forum, 
p- 2 


Office Buildings. * 


Office Building, Mexico City—car.os 
OBREGON SANTACILIA, ARCHITECT. Bank-office 
building for Mexico’s largest insurance company, cover- 
ing a full block. Renderings and floor plans. (Feb. 
Architectural Forum, p. 116) 


Aluminum Company of Canada Limited 
main office building at Arvida, Quebec, 
Canada—FETHERSTONHAUGH AND DURNFORD, 


ARCHITECTS. Photographs. (Feb. Journal of the 
R.A.1L.C., p. 30) 





(°) PERIODICALS NOTED IN THIS ISSUE: 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, 
St., San Francisco 4, Calif. tem 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 3 

New York 1, N. Y. epinentienen 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 
ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE, 3305 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

DOMUS, Via Monte di Pieta, 15, Milan, Italy 
HOUSE AND GARDEN, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

HOUSING PROGRESS, 95 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

JOURNAL OF THE R.A.I.C. 
Street West, Toronto 1, Canada 
JOURNAL OF THE R.1I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London W. C. 1, England 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE-PEN- 
+ a Sa als 330 West 42nd St., New York 
THE AMERICAN CITY, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

THE AMERICAN 
Ave., New York, N. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL, 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL, 45, The 
Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, Englan 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 45, The 
Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, England 

THE NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDER AND 
THE BUILDING DIGEST, 17 Stratford 
Place, London W. 1, England 

THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, 919 N. Michi- 
gan, Chicago 11, Ill. 


119 West 


57 Queen 


OMe, 444 Madison 


Showrooms. 


Showroom for Wool Fabrics OBERT 
GRUEN ASSOCIATES, DESIGNERS. Moniteau Mills 
showroom and offices, New York. Photographs and 
floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 122) 


Showroom for Boys’ Clothing—ROBERT 
GRUEN ASSOCIATES, DESIGNERS. Office and show- 
room for Windsor Clothing Co., New York. Photo- 
graphs and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, 
p. 126) 


Stores. 


Hobby Horse Shop, New York—GRUEN 
AND KRUMMECK, DESIGNERS. Photographs and 
floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Forum, p. 118) 


Barton’s Bonbonniere, New York—GRUEN 
AND KRUMMECK, DESIGNERS. Photographs and 
floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Forum, p. 119) 


Department Store— J. GORDON CARR, ARCHI. 
TECT. Unique feature of this remodeling job was the 
unit design that uses prefabricated panels assembled 
at the site. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. Archi- 
tectural Forum, p. 120) 


Gotham Hosiery Shop, New York 
—CARSON AND LUNDIN, ARCHITECTS. A tiny 8- 
foot store achieves maximum space and attention in a 
compact space. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. 
Architectural Forum, p. 121) 


Jewelry Shop—JOSE A. FERNANDEZ, ARCHI. 
TECT. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. Architec- 
tural Forum, p. 122) 


Rock-a-Bye Children’s Clothing Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHI- 
TECT. A free-flow plan in tight areas. Photographs 
and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 100) 
Rock-a-Bye Children’s Furniture Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHI- 


TECT. A small store with large displays. Photographs * 


and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 106) 


Pat Darling Shops, Baltimore, Md. 
—JOSE A. FERNANDEZ, ARCHITECT. Photographs 
and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 108) 


“Department Store for a Highway Lo- 
cation” —KETCHUM, GINA, AND SHARP, ARCHI- 
TECTS. Kawneer Co. store placed out in a country 
location for the convenience of the motorized farm 
trade. [Elevation and plans. (Feb. Architectural 
Record, p. 112) 


**Pace-Setter for a Candy Chain” 
—CHARLES C. S. DEAN, DESIGNER. Loft Candy 
Store, New York City. Photographs and floor plans. 
(Feb. Architectural Record, p. 114) 


‘*Pioneer Design for Candy Shop” 
—First retail outlet for the Garrott Candy Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. Cleanliness is accented in the design by 
HAROLD SPITZNAGEL, ARCHITECT. Photographs 
and plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 118) 


EDUCATION 


Articles. 


“Eyes and Ears in School” — Part I: 
Audio-Visual Classroom Planning. 
PHILIP WILL, JR., ARCHITECT, discusses planning 
methods which could make audio-visual education 
practical in every kind of 1 Fully 
illustrated. 


Part II: Light on Growing Children. 
The effect of better “‘archi ural’’ planning upon 
the health of school children,.ér6m the viewpoint of 
better lighting, is treated by DR. DARELL B. HAR- 
MON, Director, Division of Educational Services, 
Texas State Department of Health. (Feb. Architectural 
Record, p. 66) 











Schools. 


“A Medel Swiss Elementary School” 
—A. H. STEINER, ARCHITECT. The Kornhaushruci. 
School here shown represents in design, plan, and 
equipment the high standards of completeness ani 
functional utility of the newest Swiss schools. Phojo. 
graphs and floor plans. (Feb. The American Sehooi 
Board Journal, p. 43) 


“School Architecture from the Educa. 
tional Administrator’s Point of View’ 
—An address given at the annual meeting of th 
Ontario Association of Architects by DR. J. G. ALT 
HOUSE, Chief Director, Department of Educatio. 
Province of Ontario. (Mar. Journal of the RALC, 
p. 49) 


“Designed for Growth” — ERNEST J. Kuw, 
ARCHITECT. The aim for the White Oaks School « 
San Carlos, Calif., is that it become a true “neighbor. 
hood school,”’ reflecting the needs of the community 
Article by RUTH W. MELENDY, District Sup. 
Elementary Schools, San Carlos, Calif. Photographs, 
construction details, and floor plans. (Mar. Tix 
Nation’s Schools, p. 34) 


“New Elementary School Provides for 


Modern Educational Needs” — SAMUEL ¢. 
WIENER, ARCHITECT. Modern, 26-room Winnfield, 
La. school, built on plot adjacent to that of the high 
school. Includes an auditorium to serve both schook, 
so constructed as to enable rest of building to be shu 
off when it is used for community purposes. Photo 
graphs, construction details, floor plan. (Mar. Th 
Nation's Schools, p. 38) 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Theaters. 


“Theatre at Utrecht”—w. M. DUDOK, AR 
CHITECT. This Dutch theater tends to the romantic 
and picturesque rather than the monumental. Has th 

i binati t with the andi. 
(Feb. The 





con on =O ot 
torium, Photographs and floor plans. 
Architectural Review, p. 57) 


“Theatre at Malmo’”’ — LALLERSTED, 
LEWERENTZ, AND HELLDEN, DESIGNERS. Tk 
auditorium of this Swiss theater can be made to 
commodate audiences of 1200, 800, or only 400 by 
merely drawing forward some laminated screens which 
run suspended in tracks in the ceiling. The unusually 
large revolving stage has an added apron stage pre 
jecting into the auditorium by as much as yw ¢, 
claimed to be something novel in Europe. Phot 
graphs, axial section, floor plans. (Mar. The Archi 
tectural Review, p. 72) 


Radio Studio. 


Broadcasting Studio— CARSON AND LUNDIN, 
ARCHITECTS. Illustration of a novel acoustical tet! 
ment developed for a small NBC studio, stressing mot 
dispersion and less absorption of sound. Photographs 
and diagrams. (Feb. Architectural Forum, p. %) 


HEALTH 
Hospitals. 


Faith Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.—J0s# 
DENIS MURPHY, ARCHITECT; ANGELO G. COR 
RUBIA, ASSOCIATE; DR. A. J. SIGNORELL, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR. An outstanding example ° 
sound basic planning, the Faith Hospital ° 
here presented for its over-all organization as & . 
care facility. Use is to be made of new technique 

planning’ and -construction, with the contention = 
modern hospital efficiency will be directly af 

help reduce the average length of stay of & paties'. 
Renderings and floor plans. (Mar. Progressive Archi 
tecture, p. 52) 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Eduea 500,000 Sq. Ft. of Mahon 
r View" Steel Deck installed on the 
ng of the , ~ ' new Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
. G. ALT 4 ee ‘ber Company's plant at 
Edvcation Topeka, Kan. J. Gordon 
—_— Turnbull, Archt., John A. 
Johnson & Sons, General 
See. # _ Contractor. 
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a SIDEWALLS 


naetain .- - Acceptance Measured in 


wie ene a 500,000,000 Square Feet 


cold and noise. 








» So 
Fr 
: 


— New methods, new thinking by alert Architects and 

bees Contractors, are evolving new uses for Steel Deck 

RSTEDI, every day in modern construction of industrial and 

ab o> commercial buildings . . . its versatility in applica- 
400 by 

ae which tion, and the fact that it can be insulated to any 

tage, desired degree, make it universally adaptable to 

. ' 

oo any type of structure. In exterior sidewall construction, 
Mahon Steel Deck lends itself admirably to modern archi- 
tectural treatment in overall design ... plates can be rolled 

LUNDIN, to exact length up to 55 feet to provide continuous unbroken surfaces, 

= See Sweet's, or call in a Mahon engineer for complete information. 

s) Address STEEL DECK DIVISION 

THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE AND PLANT, Detroit 11, Mich., WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicago 4, lil. 

JOSEPE Manufacturers of Steel Deck for Roofs, Sidewalls, Ceilings, Floor Forms, Partitions and Doors. 

5. COR: Also, Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Fire Shutters 

ORELU, 

mple «i 

poject , 

ie k 

m 

th 

cted and . 

paties’ Typical Exterior, Mahon Steel Deck Side- 

e Archi: wall Construction. Pilaster effect is ob- 

tained by reversing Deck Plates so that 
ribs face in, as opposed to remainder of 


wall where ribs face ovt. 
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MODERN APPEARANCE 
AND CLEANLINESS 



































Ceiling hung Weisart installation in the Biological 
Science Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. Ernest V. Johnson, Architect, University 
of Kentucky. 


“2 WEISART 


FLUSH COMPARTMENTS 


Ceiling hung Weisart flush compartments, equally for reasons 
of appearance and cleanliness, are particularly adapted to latest 
trends in the design of public buildings. Thorough floor clean- 
ing is quickly and economically accomplished, as all parts of 
the compartments are without floor contact. 





Weisart partitions and doors are of highest class flush steel 
construction. Bonderized galvanized steel is finished with syn- 
thetic gum enamel baked at high temperature, affording triple 
protection against corrosion. Durable and lustrous finish may 
be had in a wide range of colors. Weisart compartments are 
thoroughly field tested. The cost is moderate. 


Send now for detailed description and specifications. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


521 WEISART BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Oxted and Limpsfield Hospital—u. pp. 
MUND MATHEWS AND E. D. JEFFERIEs 
MATHEWS, ARCHITECTS. A _ small hospital in , 
mixed agricultural and residential area in 
happily combining intimacy of character and 

of design. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb, The 
Architectural Review, p. 43) 


HOUSING 
Housing Projects. 


“Emergency Housing” —Study made by thre 
American soldiers of their own base in England show. 
ing how existing military installations could provide 
stop-gap shelter for the bombed-out civilians in tha 
country. Residences, shopping center, and community 
center considered. Photographs, floor plans, and rep. 
derings. (Feb. Architectural Forum, p. 110) 


Development Restricted to Houses of 
Contemporary Design, Little Switzer. 
land, Knoxville, Tenn.—ALFRED AND JANE 
WEST CLAUSS, DESIGNERS. 10 houses have already 
been built in this perative develop t. Ownen 
are assured permanent protection by clauses in their 
property deeds as to cost, modern design, and stagger. 
ing of houses. Photographs, site plan, floor plans, and 
selected details. (Feb. Progressive Architecture, p, 66) 


Bryn Gweled, A Cooperative Homestead 
Development in Pennsylvania — ANALYsis 
AND DISCUSSION BY RITA DAVIDSON AND 
WILLIAM SMULL. Walter T. Robinson, Paul Beidler, 
Robert F. Bishop, Cornelius Van R. Bogert, Jr., archi- 
tects. Full coverage of this Rochedale-type develop- 
ment, including founding, legal framework, and financ- 
ing. Most of the houses built so far are of the con- 
temporary expression. Photographs, site plans, floor 
plans. (Mar. Progressive Architecture, p. 65) 


Project for a Group of Six Houses at 
Cheslyn Hay, Staffs, for the Cannock 





-R. D. C.—W. J. PAGE, DESIGNER. Example of the 


policy of planning authorities to develop and reinte- 
grate the existing small towns, at present urban centers, 
rather than to encourage additions to spread along the 
main roads. Floor plans, site plans, interior and e- 
terior sketches. (The Architects’ Journal for Feb. 21, 
p. 164) 


Residences. 


A Cottage at Carmel — Rendering by ANGELO 
HEWETSON, ARCHITECT. (Feb. Architect and Engi- 
neer, p. 9) 


A Group of Small Homes—CHESTER 8. 
TREICHEL, ARCHITECT. Renderings. (Feb. Archi- 
tect and Engineer, p. 14) 


“House Equipment Packaged” —BORC 
WARNER'S utility unit, and its application to 2 
houses built especially around it. Architects of the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., homes are Dow, Harris, Keek, 
‘Stone, Stubbins, Wills, Yost, and Lankton. Photo 
graphs and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Forum, 
p. 81) 


Vacation House —HUGH STUBBINS, JR., Ai 
CHITECT. Drawing and floor plans. (Feb. Architee- 
tural Record, p. 91) 


“Designed for Site and Season” —J0HNE 
DINWIDDIE, ARCHITECT; GARRETT ECKBO, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. Residence in Walaut 
Creek, Calif. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. 
Architectural Record, p. 92) 


“Four Houses to Start Arizona’s New 
Boom” — These four homes by ARTHUR T. BROWN, 


ARCHITECT, stress outdoor living. Elevations and 
floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. 94) 


“Steep Site, Small Budget” —RAPHAEL & 
SORIANO, DESIGNER. Interesting cube form om 
difficult plot; Los Angeles, Calif. Photographs 
floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Record, p. %%) 


“Plan to Build in Four Stages” —kICHARD 
J. NEUTRA, ARCHITECT; DION NEUTRA, coL- 
LABORATING. A house designed to be built in fou 
steps, as finances allow. Elevation and floor 
(Feb. Architectural Record, p. 98) 


(Continued on page 112) 












@ SHUTLBRAK 
SWITCHBOARDS 


oro ta Te 


| - FOR THE 


. @ DESIGNED for FLEXIBILITY ...@ one-piece 
switchboard units can be conveniently arranged — 
singly or grouped. Removable end walls permit adding 
sections to either side, 


. @ SECTIONALIZED for EASE and ECONOMY 
of INSTALLATION . . . @ assembled and shipped ready 


for connection of main and branch circuit cables. . . re- 
ducing installation costs. Sections readily fit together ... 
with built-in junction boxes at top plus removable covers, 


.@ TAILORED TO MEET YOUR EXACTING 
REQUIREMENTS... Number and capacity of @ Shutl- 
brak Switches provided as specified by you. 


Switchboards like everything else must keep pace. 
They should be planned with an eye to the future. 
@ Shutlbrak Switchboards make it easy not only to 
provide adequately for present day needs, but for 
future expansion as well. 


Each unit of these modern, safety-type, heavy duty 
switchboards is self-contained, with all switch units 
connected to the bus bars of that section. Each has a 
junction box built into the top of the panel so that any 
number of units can easily and quickly be joined side 
by side or otherwise arranged to fit available space. 


The @ Shutlbrak Switch, the outstanding char- 
acteristic of this switchboard, embodies the latest de- 
sign and construction for a high quality heavy duty 
industrial switch with quick make and break connec- 
tions held under compression by a tempered steel 
spring in the shuttle enclosure and with ( Kamklamp 
fuseholders. All copper surfaces are silver plated for 
good and lasting service. All steel parts are either made 
of galvanized steel, or cadmium plated. Switches are of 
interlocking type. 


If it is high quality heavy duty switching that you 
need, insist on @ Shutlbrak Switchboards — the 
switchboard for today and tomorrow! 


Prank Xdam 
SHUTLBRAK 


FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CoO. 
ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A 
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No.1—STRONG AND FLEXIBLE. Re- 
silient strength is a key feature of the 
time-proved interlocking-slat con- 
struction of KINNEAR Rolling 
Doors. These doors resist weather, 
wear, and fire; withstand extra years 


of constant day and night use! 


No. 2—SMOOTH OPERATION. The 
spring-counterbalanced, cosling up- 
ward action of KINNEAR Rolling 
Doors is quick and easy. Smooth, tug- 
free operation is the result of individ- 
ually engineered installations. 


No. 3—SPACE-SAVING. The steel 
slat curtain rolls out of the way, stores 
compactly above the lintel, never im- 
pedes traffic or plant activity. All sur- 
rounding floor and wall space is fully 
usable. Materials stored close to 
doors do not restrict their operation. 
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KINNEAR 
MOTOR OPERATOR 


{ HESE ARE 
WS THE FACTS 


No. 4— ECONOMICAL. Durable con- 
struction, smooth operation, and 
space-saving features of KINNEAR 
Rolling Doors are mainstays of econ- 
omy. These doors increase efficiency, 
save time and manpower, reduce 
maintenance costs. 


No. 5—MOTOR OPERATION. Motor- 
operated KINNEAR Rolling Doors 
offer extra time-saving convenience, 
and promote prompt door closure 
that saves heating and air-condition- 
ing costs. Push-button control sta- 
tions can be placed at any number of 
convenient points, and any number 
of doors may be operated from a sin- 
gle point. (Motor operators may also 
be added to your manually operated 
KINNEAR Rolling Doors.) 

Pin your door needs down to these 
KINNEAR advantages. Write for 
details! 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Company 


Factories: 1900-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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Case Study House 12—wuirney x. 
ARCHITECT. Interesting use of the lath house ip 
design for a man who planned his home with housing 
for his horticultural collection in mind, R 
elevations, floor plans. (Feb. Arts and Arch 

p. 44) — 


“A Room on the Lake”—CIULIo Minotgrn, 
ARCHITECT. A single-room house of modern design 
fulfilling all the various functions of living-, 7 
and bed-room. Curtains and sashes are used to sepa. 
rate the room into the distinct zones, Photographs 
and floor plans. (Jan. Domus, p. 38) 


“One of the Great Houses in Americs” 
Full coverage of the A. R. Watzek house in Portland, 
Ore., DESIGNED BY JOHN YEON. Article by Blix. 
beth Gordon. Photographs and floor plans, (Feb. 
House Beautiful, p. 80) 


Small Country House, Alpine Woods, 
N. Y.—GEORGE NEMENY, ARCHITECT. Sous 
basic contemporary thinking shines through incident) 
bows to tradition in this small house. Photographs, 
(Feb. Progressive Architecture, p. 63) 


“Why Play Second Fiddle to a Wall. 
Eyed Pike?” —Small cabin for sportsman ani 
nature-lovin’ family built near the Des Moines River, 
Article by MARY K. KNUDSON. Photogr and 
floor plans. (Feb. The American Home, p. 19 


“It All Began With a Friendly Brook’ 
Small summer house built right over a brook. Aftick 
by WILLARD B. PRINCE. Photographs. (Feb. The 
American Home, p. 22) 


“High on a Rocky Perch Above Lake 
Tahoe” —Home rising above Lake Tahoe, Nev. a 
a steep rocky slope. Article by WILLIAM J. HEN. 
NESSEY. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. The 
American Home, p. 24) 


“Hideaway in the Treetops” —Wedeai 
cabin built on inverted tripods 200 feet above White 
River at High Dive, Mo. Article by PAULINE AND 
CHARLES S. MARTZ. Photographs and floor plans. 
(Feb. The American Home, p. 27) 


. “Towa Isn’t California”—Story of a home buik 


successfully in Iowa without a basement. Article by 
JEANETTE EYERLY. Photographs. (Feb. The 
American Home, p. 70) 


“The Jemm Flatted House”—2-story how 
erected in Sussex, England, illustrating a new system 
of construction, the basis of which is a patented con- 
crete pier brick. The pier brick is about the same 
size and weight of an ordinary brick, but the reinforced 
piers give it certain decided advantages over the 
ordinary brick. Article by JOHN E. M. MACGREGOR. 
Photographs, details, floor plans. (The Architects’ 
Journal for Feb. 7, 1946, p. 127) 


Remodelled Week-end House in U.S.A- 
HENRY WRIGHT, DESIGNER. Remodeled Victoria 
summer home in Pennsylvania. Main new feature is 
an 18-foot high window serving both the living room 
and the bedroom on the south side, double glazed with 
sealed air space, and a removable winter window. 
Photographs and floor plans. (The Architects’ Journal 
for Feb. 28, 1946, p. 179) 


“The Coventry House”—The New Howe 
(No. 6—Designed by D. E. E. GIBSON, CITY ARCHI- 
TECT of Coventry, in collaboration with Radiation 
Limited. Design for a pair of semi-detached two-story 
houses of experimental construction and planning. The 
construction is of a tubular steel frame: three long 
tubular steel uprights reaching the full height of house, 
fixed at the four corners on corner foundation. The 
essential structure is completed by a horizontal lattice 
framework between, forming the floors and the rool. 
The structure lifts the house above the ground so that 
air circulates underneath, which serves to keep the 
house dry. Photographs and floor plans. (Feb. The 
National House Builder and the Building Digest, p. 3) 


INTERIORS 


“Ready Assistance”—s proposals by o ms! 
architects from Domus to help those still with house 
to reorganize with the little furniture remaining * 
them. Functional architectural arrangements are 
Photographs. (Jan. Domus, p. 6) 


Display Partition—JepD sTOW REISNER, 
ARCHITECT ASSOCIATED; ARTEK-PASCOE, DE 
SIGNERS. Photograph and construction details. (Mar. 
Progressive Architecture, p. 81) 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Anthracite Simpli-Fire Room provides 
more house, more heat, for less money 


S AN ARCHITECT how can you help 
A prospective home owners meet to- 
day’s rising costs? Must you offer them 
less and less house . . . fewer, smaller 
rooms . . . inadequate heating? 

Anthracite Institute tackled this 
problem on the basis that heat is a 
necessity only part of the year; that 
money could be saved on a scientifi- 
cally ve Ney es heating arrangement, 
and used to buy more house. 

The result is the Answer Home with 

the Simpli-Fire Room, one of the most 
far seal developments in years. 
1. Conveniently located, a few steps 
down from the kitchen, the Simpli-Fire 
Room eliminates all need for the costly, 
old-fashioned cellar, saves construc- 
tion time, reduces overall cost. 


2. Heating costs, too, are lower, since 












ANTHRACITE 


INSTITUTEL™ 


the Simpli-Fire Room is designed for 
anthracite, the economy quality fuel. 


3. Thanks to the Simpli-Fire Room, the 
use of anthracite becomes easier than 
anyone ever dreamed. The storage bin 
is within easy shovel reach of the 
heater. Ashes fall into a light metal 
basket, which is removed outside the 
house. Ash shoveling is a thing of the 
past—along with dust and dirt! 


4. Type of heating is optional . . . 
steam, hot water, or warm air . . . with 


SIMPLI-FIRE ROOM .. . heart of the 
Answer Home. Note its compact sim- 
plicity. See how simple it is to feed the 
heater... how ash shoveling is eliminated. 


specifications bearing the Seal of Ap- 
proval of the Anthracite Institute avail- 
able for each system. Plenty of heat is 
assured with warm, healthful floors. 


Answer Home No. | featured above 
is beautifully planned—the type of 
home families dream of owning—some- 
time. Thanks to the Simpli-Fire Room 
it is a home thousands can own—soon. 

Architects are invited to write for 


definitive drawings together with de- 
tails of plan of co-operation. 








bh Anthracite Institute 

Department 510 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17 
Please send free of charge handsome 16-page color 
brochure showing Answer Homes Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
with floor plans; also details of Simpli-Fire Room. 





For FREE Plans of this 
Answer Home— and others— 
Fill out, mail coupon today 
NAME 
FIRM 





STREET 





ZONE STATE. 











Please print carefully or type 
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HILLYARD’S FLOOR SEALS, FINISHES 
AND TREATMENTS 


Properly Protect and Make Attractive 
all types of floors and give Entire 


Satisfaction in 


* UNIFORMITY 
* DEPENDABILITY 
* and ECONOMY 


Send for this book 


It is FREE 


Full of helpful hints on 
economical floor treat- 
ments and maintenance. 


hy tS 

of PRODUCERS }. 
COUNCIL 
Nee 


cere TE “eeteteteledete 
one & i @-N od BD 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. . St. Joseph, Mo. 
370 Turk St., Sam Francisco, Calif. 
1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 112) 


Study Corner—FELIX AUGENFELD, ARCHI- 
TECT. Photograph and construction details of built-in 
desk. (Mar. Progressive Architecture, p. 83) 


Children’s Shoe Sales Unit—morris La. 
PIDUS, ARCHITECT. Display and fitting platform. 
Photographs and construction details. (Mar. Progressive 
Architecture, p. 85) 


“Color Goes to Work in a Community 


House” —Photographs of the results of American 
Home’s collaboration with the Grosvenor Neighborhood 
House in N. Y. in redecorating two rooms in their 
community house. Vivid colors used generously to 
liven the formerly dull rooms. (Mar. The American 
Home, p. 44) 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN 


“Planning and Planting the Site”— 
DONALD M. CALL, ARCHITECT. Photographs. 
(Housing Progress, Winter 1946, p. 11) 


MEMORIALS 


“The Era of War Memorials”—Article by 
THADDEUS M. GRABOW, Chairman, Committee on 
War Memorials, Association of Landscape Architects, 
San Francisco Region. (Mar. Architect and Engineer, 
p-. 6) 


“Living Memorials in the Recreation 
Field” —aArticle by HOWARD JOHNSTON proposing 
that a recreation facility, building, or park, can best 
memorialize the spirit of those who fought in and for 
the war. (Mar. Recreation, p. 638) 


“Trends in Living Memorials” —Article re 
brochure published by the American City Magazine 
Corporation, “‘Commemoration Thru Community Ser- 
vices.”” Forwards proposal that war memorial be a 
building of a worthwhile community life instead of a 
static memorial. Schematic arrangement for a living 
memorial by architect Antonin Raymond. (Feb. The 
American City, p. 89) 


PLANNING 
City. 


“Proposed City Redevelopment”—PoMER.- 
ANCE AND BREINES, ANDREW J. THOMAS, PER. 
CIVAL GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS. Plan for the 
rejuvenation of the area in Long Island City, N. Y., 
extending from Hallet’s Cove at the north to 35th St. 
at the south. Site plans. (Feb. Architectural Forum, 
p. 113) 


Community. 


“Community Development”—MARIO CoR- 
BETT, OWNER-ARCHITECT; ECKBO AND WIL- 
LIAMS, SITE AND LANDSCAPE DESIGNERS. Plans 
for a community development for professional people, 
in particular, on a “spectacular natural site’ outside 
of San Francisco, Calif. The project, not a commercial 
venture, will be built from a master plan of residences 
and a community center. Renderings and site plans. 
(Feb. Arts and Architecture, p. 35) 


Home. 


“19 Steps” —A realistic approach to the building 
of a house, this article is a complete and quick check- 
list for prospective home-builders, from scrapbook of 
ideas to decoration of completed article. (Feb. House 
and Garden, p. 40) 


“Putting Their Dreams into Four 
Walls”—cPL. EVELYN McCLAIN tells of the AAF 
convalescents at Fort Wright, Wash., and their person- 
alized course in home planning as given by a former 
architect, Sgt. Douglas T. Howell. Photographs. (Feb. 
The American Home, p. 17) 


Traffic. 


“Underground Parking for Detroit”— 
Report on the proposed project by V. B. STEINBAUGH, 
President, Allied Engineers, Inc., giving fees, expenses 
of construction, annual income degivéed, etc. (Feb. The 
American City, p. 112) 


(Continued on page 116) 








TRACING CLOTH 
for 


HARD PENCILS 


@ Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth has the 
same superbly uniform cloth foundation 
and transparency as the world famous 
Imperial Tracing Cloth. But itis distinguished 
by its special dull drawing surface, on 
which hard pencils can be used, ¢g ea 
clean, sharp, opaque, non-smudging | 
Erasures are made easily, wi 
damage. It gives sharp, contrasting p 
of the finest lines. It resists the e 
of time and wear, and does not bece 
brittle or opaque. 
Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth is 
for ink drawings as well. 


| pelle 


IMPERIAL — 
PENCIL — 
TRACING © 
CLOTH — 


SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND 
DRAWING MATERIAL DEALERS EVER 














MAIL THE COUPON NOW & 


to resist wind pressure, warping, 
rough handling and hard usage 


To the inherent beauty, utility and convenience of Mesker Metal 
Windows, add STRENGTH... expressed in good design and 
assured by generous use of metal, giving a total 


thickness of 13%,“ to the casement. 


Here is durability, long life, window satisfaction for 
years to come, for the mass of metal so essential to 
strength is rolled right into the shapes from which 
Mesker Windows are fabricated. No other metal 
window is made to such generous proportions! Just 
as you specify 134“ doors for strength, specify 14” 
Mesker Metal Windows ... for schools, hospitals, 
apartments, housing projects, office buildings, public 
buildings... wherever windows must last as long as 


the building itself. 





MESKER BROS., Dept. PA56, 428 S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Without cost or obligation, mail me the following: [_] Book of Windows for Homes 
(_] Book of Apartment Windows (_] Public Building Windows 

(-] Book of School Windows (_] Office Building Windows 

(_] Book of Hospital Windows (_}] Book of Industrial Windows 


Architect. 
Address 
: 














































overnight. 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In 
addition to 375 airport communities, 
Air Express goes by rapid air-rail 
schedules to and from 23,000 other 
points in this country. Service direct 
by air to and from scores of foreign 
countries in the world’s best planes 
giving the world’s best service. 


Express office. 


Me 
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SAME-DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities 
as far as 1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) Coast-to-coast 


SPECIAL HANDLING—special pick-up and delivery (no extra 
cost) promotes speed of Air Express delivery. 





RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 





AIR Over 40 Ibs. 
MILES 2 ths. | 5 ibs. | 25 Ibs.| 40 Ibs. Cents per Ib. 


| 149 | $1.00 | $1.00] $1.00] $1.23 3.07¢ 
| 349 | 1.02] 1.10] 2.30] 3.68 921 
549 | 1.07] 1.42] 3.84] 6.14| 15.35¢ 
1049 | 1.17] 1.98] 7.68] 12.28] 30.70¢ 
2349 | 1.45| 3.53| 17.65| 28.24] 704I6¢ 


Over 
2350 147 | 348] 18.42 | 29.47 73.68¢ 






































INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 











GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


WRITE TODAY for new Time and Rate Schedule on Air Ex- 
press. It contains illuminating facts to help you solve many a shipping 
problem. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway 


ZSS 








— 
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RECREATIONAL 


Racetracks. 


“Racetrack”—WOLFF AND PHILLIPS, Age 
TECTS. Outside of Portland, Ore., all spectator oo. 
veniences at this course in one building. Rendering, 
and floor plans. (Feb. Architectural Forum, p. 17) 


RELIGION 
Churches. 


Saint Therese Church, Beauport, Que. 
bec, Canada. ADRIEN DUFRESNE, ARCHITEct 
Photographs and floor plan. (Mar. Journal of 
R.A.LC., p. 66) 


First Baptist Church, Saskatoon, Sas. 
katchewan, Canada. WEBSTER AND oq. 
BERT, ARCHITECTS. Photographs and floor pla 
(Mar. Journal of the R.A.I.C., p. 68) 


TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads. 


2 Dormitories for Railroad Men—Lastm 
C. TICHY, ARCHITECT. Dormitories built by th 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Enola and Harrisburg, Ps. 
providing sleeping and recreational accommodations for 
railroad employees who find themselves many miles from 
home at the end of a working day. Photographs, plo 
plans, floor plans, and selected construction details. 
(Feb. Progressive Architecture, p. 46) 


NOTICES 


BRYAN W. NOLEN, Key Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has reopened his office after 
returning from military service. 


HENRY L. BLATNER, Architect, has 
opened an office for the practice of 
architecture at 11 N. Pearl St., Albany 
S & A 


SHELGREN & WHITMAN, Architects, an- 
nounce the removal of their offices to 
507 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


VERNER B. McCLurG AND HENRY M. 
HESSE announce the opening of their 
office at 634 N. Central Ave., Glendale 
3, Calif. 


SAMUEL ZouRI Moskow1Tz, Architect, 
recently discharged from active duty 
with the Armed Forces, will reopen 
his offices at 1201 Miners Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WILLIAM F. R. BALLARD, Architect, an- 
nounces the resumption of his practice 
at 123 E. 77th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


ANTHONY THORMIN, Architect, has re 
sumed practice with offices at 672 §. 
Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. 


Lr. Cec. A. HENDERSON, U.S.NR. 
having been released from active duty 
with the United States Navy, will r 
sume the practice of architecture a 
253 Worth Ave., Palm Beach, Fla. 


ALBERT F’. ROLLER, Architect, announces 
the opening of offices in the Subway 
Terminal Bldg., 417 South Hill St., Las 
Angeles, Calif. 









... the roofing “specs’’ you need 
are in this New, Simplified Book 


Now, when you want any type of built-up roofing specifi- 
cation . . . smooth-surfaced or gravel-surfaced . . . you 
can simply copy it from the new, revised Johns-Manville 
Specification Manual. 


Clear, concise, and up-to-date, based on Johns- 
Manville’s 88 years of roofing experience, this Manual 
is organized to give you in the quickest possible way a 
complete roofing specification for any type of deck— 
wood, steel, concrete, or gypsum. 


In addition, the book gives complete flashing specifica- 
tions and detailed drawings of various flashing methods. 
It specifies how roof insulation should be applied. It tells 
why a J-M Flexstone Roof made of asbestos felts—fireproof, 
rotproof, smooth-surfaced and unaffected by the sun—de- 
serves the architect's careful consideration. 


We cordially invite you to send for your copy. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 


ATey alates utelahvali (= 


“= 


| 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Dept. PA-5, P.O. Box 290, New York 16,N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me a copy 
of the J-M Specification Manual on Built-Up 
Roofs. 


Name 


Address 








City and State 





as) 


W-Yore)- 
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AFTER SOME TRAVELING ABOUT AND 
TALKING TO A NUMBER OF ARCHITECTS 
IN VARIOUS CITIES, I am almost con- 
vinced that the only things consistently 
true in the profession are that all archi- 
tects are busy, and that draftsmen are 
scarce. Sometimes it is difficult to be- 
lieve that two men working in adjacent 
offices are practicing the same profes- 
sion, their views on every conceivable 
topic are so at variance. And yet, on 
analysis, there appears a thread of 
agreement in principle on many things. 


IT IS EASY TO LOSE SIGHT OF THIS UN- 
DERLYING AGREEMENT, THE DIFFERENCES 
ARE SO OBVIOUS. On professional mat- 
ters (architect-builder relationship, 
pre-qualification lists, the value of com- 
petitions, etc.) the profession is split 
wide open. On the role of the architect 
in the body politic there are Republi- 
cans and Democrats, and yes, commu- 
nists and fascists. On matters of de- 
sign, there is an agreement that we 
must progress, but there is beautiful 
bickering on the subject of what con- 
stitutes progress. If an architectural 
publication intended to reflect the state 
of architecture in this country right 
now, it would show something as dis- 
torted as do the wavy mirrors in a 
sideshow. 

JUDGING FROM LETTERS RECEIVED AND 
CONVERSATIONS HELD, THIS MAGAZINE 
IS DOING A NECESSARY JOB, not in re- 
flecting the profession as a whole, but 
in taking a stand for certain definite 
objectives (and illustrating them with 
specific buildings) on which there is 
agreement in principle, if not in prac- 
tice. 


TO COME BACK TO THAT THREAD OF 
UNITY. WHICH CAN BE SO EASILY LOST 
—we know it is there when an architect 
whose work the editors would probably 
vote against publishing compliments 
us on the job we are doing. The desire 
for progress is the unifying principle. 
The architect who is designing an ad- 
vanced group of buildings for a certain 
university is taking full advantage of 
progressive design principles. His 
neighbor who is getting away from col- 
legiate Gothic to a freer, if still stiff 
and formal expression in another col- 
lege project, is working for progress, 
even if he has not fully succeeded. 
Around the corner another architect 
who has been beaten down by a stodgy 
group of trustees is designing academic 
Georgian buildings for a third school, 
guilty and unhappy because in his case 
progress has been impossible. Three 
designers producing completely differ- 
ent work, apparently going in different 
directions, yet united in their realiza- 
tion that design progress is desirable. 


THIS NEAT LITTLE THEORY WOULD BE 
KNOCKED INTO A COCKED HAT if there 
were any validity in Edwin Bateman 
Morris’ series on “Architecture of To- 
day and Tomorrow” in the A.I.A. Jour- 






nal. Meandering through the pages of 
the Journal, beginning with the Novem- 
ber issue, this essay attempts to show, 
ostensibly without intending “to take 
active sides,” that “Modern” architec- 
ture is acceptable only if it is expressed 
in traditional terms. Morris appears to 
believe that contemporary techniques, 
materials, and building purposes should 
be expressed by using “the same archi- 
tectural forms which . . . have by cen- 
turies of usage become laden with 
meaning and appeal.” Yes, this actual- 
ly appears to mean that a steel con- 
tinuous frame structure sheathed in 
glass in the twentieth century should 
“use design forms which were definitely 
reminiscent of the column and lintel 
idea, even if traditional.” 


THIS WOULD SEEM TO INDICATE THAT 
OUR CONSISTENT THREAD OF DESIRABLE 
PROGRESS HAD BEEN BROKEN AND LOST. 
if Mr. Morris did not give away so 
naively his lack of touch with the pres- 
ent scene, by pointing out that the 
buildings he considers “the most inter- 
esting of the Modern examples—Good- 
hue’s Science Building, and Cret’s Fed- 
eral Reserve Building in Washington 
—are Greek in expression. Also the 
Folger Library, with its metope-like 
sculpture.” There has been considerable 
technical and esthetic advance beyond 
that point, which Mr. Morris seems to 
have missed. For a quick review, we 
refer him to our January issue. 


ANOTHER SORT OF COMPLAINT THREAT- 
ENS THE CONSISTENCY OF PURPOSE IN 
THE PROFESSION: that from the thor- 
oughly rooted or completely converted 
designer in the modern idiom who has 
no patience with those brethren who 
are slower to progress because of 
limited opportunity, ability, or under- 
standing. Several grouses have arrived 
which say in effect, “you are committed 
to progressive architecture; why must 
you continue to defend it? Aren’t your 
readers all modernists?” The answer 
is a resounding “No!” We believe that 
our readers are all (or almost. all) 
committed to progress in design. But 
they very articulately are not in agree- 
ment on what constitutes proper present 
expression of the progress that has 
been made. 


RECENTLY A QUESTIONNAIRE ON EDI- 
TORIAL POLICY WAS SENT OUT OVER MY 
SIGNATURE. The response was stagger- 
ing, and the replies were interesting. 
From the anonymous individual who 
wrote the single word “SHUCKS” 
across the face of his, to the old master 
who wrote an essay on the back of his, 
they came in, some 1300 strong. The 
first question asked was whether the 
subscriber felt that contemporary de- 
sign expressed basic principles or was a 
superficial style, and 942 agreed that 
it could no longer be considered a super- 







ficial mannerism. Yet about a third of 
those who replied wished that some 
buildings designed in traditiong) 
“styles” should be presented. Thus ap 
pears the thread of consistency—ther 
are thousands of architects practicing 
in the United States today who, fo 
one reason or another, are producing 
traditional architecture, but who je. 
ognize the essential correctness of the 
contemporary expression, 


DO YOU SEE WHY IT’S IMPOSSIBLE To i¢ 
A MIRROR? You can’t reflect both black 
and white; you get gray, which js 
neither one nor the other. Our aim is 
to serve the profession by pointing to 
and illustrating progress, and by doev- 
menting our presentations with worth- 
while technical material. Only 22 re. 
sponses to the questionnaire admitted 
to not reading Materials and Methods, 


WHILE I AM ON THE SUBJECT OF TH 
QUESTIONNAIRE, IT IS WORTH REPORTING 
THAT 934, AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITy, 
voted for “fewer buildings, more com. 
pletely presented.” We are very happy 
about that. It is a crying shame, | 
think, for an architectural publication 
to give inadequate space to an impor- 
tant job, neglecting many aspects of 
its detail, structure, or purpose. The 
publishing business being what it is, 
the very fact that a building has been 
printed in one magazine tends to kill 
it for another, which might want to do 
a fuller job. The aim of PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE continues to be to select 
only structures which we consider to 


- show important progress, and go to 


town on their presentation. The editors 
are glad you like that approach. 


I CAME BACK TO THE OFFICE AFTER A 
WEEK’S TOUR RECENTLY AND PRO. 
CLAIMED IN AN EDITORIAL MEETING THAT 
I HAD TALKED TO SOME TWENTY ARCH 
TECTS from small towns and from big 
cities, designers of houses and design- 
ers of factories, traditionalists and 
modernists, who almost unanimously 
had told me that they considered Pro- 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE the most useful 
of the national architectural magazines. 
“Yeah,” says our publisher, “then why 
is it we don’t show best in all the pref- 
erential polls run by our advertisers?” 
I don’t know what the answer is. I'm 
certainly not gullible enough to be 
taken ia by pure flattery, and our own 
questionnaire turned up a pretty amaz 
ing friendship within the profession. ! 
don’t know that answer, but I have 
learned that there’s a big lag in the 
response readers have; I’ve 
readers evaluate various magazines & 
day on the basis of what they were 
three years ago. There was also the 
architect who hadn’t even heard of the 
Materials and Methods section, 
then proceeded, in order to demonstrate 
what he really wanted in the way of 
technical information, to pull out o 
his file—yes, tear sheets from Materials 
and Methods. 


Interesting profession, isn’t it? 


Han. M Eeagl 
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NEW MODULAR SIZES 
2 FOR CERAMIC MOSAIC 


To give Planners full advantage of the 
modern trend toward work simplifi- 
cation, Ceramic Mosaic Suntile is 
offered in Modular Sizes, saving lay- 
out work and reducing waste of labor 
and material. For the present, Wall 

Tile will not be made in 





ACTUAL Son ‘ 





=, SUNTILE QUALITY 


~ 
= 
¥e 


No eunpenciion Ag 7 


has been made in the 


quality of Suntile to meet to- 

day’s increased demand. By new 
methods of operation, control, and 
inspection, our rigid pre-war stanud- 
ards of quality and production have 
been maintained or improved. 


Modular Sizes. 


NOMINAL 
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®. AUTHORIZED DEALERS 





i Nl 
" Authorized SUNTILE Dealer | 








HE 
Suntile is distributed in a 
all principal cities through Author- 
ized Suntile Dealers only. Each Suntile 
Dealer has been selected for his busi- 
ness integrity and his ability to install 
quality work. An order placed with 
him is a guarantee of good material 
and good workmanship. 


@. DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES 


In fairness to all customers of Suntile 
Dealers, definite quantities of Suntile 
are currently alloted to each Dealer, 
in proportion to his normal pre-war 
demand. Orders are shipped regularly 
each month. A Suntile Dealer’s instal- 
lation promise, based upon his allot- 


ment, can be re- 


lied upon by the 941 
Architect. 
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' Westinghouse Electric Corporation SS y/ & 


" Extension Training—industrial Relations Dept. 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





| Gentlemen: Please send me books marked below: 
( ) The Four Degrees of Electrical Living (Free) 


306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
| ( ) Home Wiring Handbook (Enclose $1.00 with order) 
PLANTS IN 25 COTES... 









| Name 


BETTER. HOMES DEPARTMENT 


Address 








